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DADA COMES HOME 

A horse in France (hal had to 
leave its well-Iovetl master because 
it was too old for heavy work, has 
found rest at last. For 20 years 
the horse drew a travelling slioot- 
ing gallery round the villages near 
Chartres, and was said to know the 
roads so well that his master. 
Pierre, frequently snoozed in the 
driving seat while “Dada" (the 
French equivalent of Dobbin) 
patiently clip-clopped home. 

When Dada grew too old to pul! 
the shooting gallery, Pierre sold 
him to another travelling showman 
with a lighter vehicle, and the old 
horse went to a place 40 miles 
away. 

Recently Pierre heard a scraping 
at his .door. Dada had come 
home. 

Pierre has resolved they shall not 
be parted again. 


WHERE 1953 BEGINS 

Puzzle of clocks and calendars in 


the Pacific Ocean 


Qn Wednesday evening this week some of us may stop up to 
“ see the New Year in,” and as we hear Big Ben striking on 
the radio we shall exclaim; “Nineteen-fifty-three!” and wish 
one another good fortune.' 

But across the Atlantic people in the east of the United States 
and Canada will still have about five hours to wait before those 
exciting twelve strokes, while in New Zealand and Australia 
people will be up and about in the sunshine of January 1, 1953. 


The New Year actually begins, of 
course, while it is still 12 noon on 
the last day of the Old Year in 
Britain. The first, part of our 
Earth to become 1953 is the 180th 
meridian of longitude, on the other 
side of the world, exactly opposite 
the meridian of Greenwich. When 
it is midnight December 31 on this 
line, 1952 is finished there and 1953 
will have begun. 

This imaginary line, called the 
International Date Line, runs from 
Pole to Pole across the Pacific 


3 p.m. on January 1—and no mid¬ 
night seeing-in of the New Year 
for those sailors! 

Similarly, a ship going from Asia 
to America must, when it crosses 
the Date Line, put back its calen¬ 
dar by one day, so that, having 
already celebrated New V'ear's 
Day, the crew go back again into 
1952—and later celebrate another 
New Year's Day, 1953. 

In reality, of course, no actual 
time is lost or gained. Many 
passengers crossing the Pacific 


Ocean, where^ there is little land, j have either missed a birthday or 

had one on two consecutive days 


It has been drawn by agreement 
among the nations. 

On our map it is shown as a 
series of straight lines, as in Merca¬ 
tor's Projecti,on. but on a glolie, of 
course, it is a zig-zag semicircle. 

T he line 
makes certain 
diversions from 
the ISOth meri¬ 
dian to avoid 
land areas and 
groups of 
islands. Thus it 
turns cast to in¬ 
clude East Cape 
(the extreme tip 
of Asia) in the 
same date as 
Siberia, and 
then W'est to in¬ 
clude the Aleu¬ 
tian Islands in 
the same date 
as Alaska. It 
also keeps, all 
the Fiji and 
Tonga groups 
of islands in 
the same day as 
New Zealand. 
For' the Date 
Line is not only 
the beginning 
of New Year’s 
Day, but of 
every day. 
this line have to 
and they 
fell 


PA C 


N Tanqa-' 
^ Is 

USTRALIA: 


y 

ZEX'TnO 


The rntcrnational 
Date Line 


Ships crossin 
adjust their calendars 
gain or lose 24 hours at one 
swoop according to the direction 
in which they are going. Thus a 
ship sailing from America to Asia 
must advance its date by 24 hours. 
Suppose it crossed the line at 
3 p.m. on December 31, the time 
on board would have to leap to 


hut 'that does not make them 
year older or younger! 

TRICKS WITH TI.ME 

As for aircraft, they are already 
playing strange tricks witli time, 
but it will not be long before a 
plane flies fast enough to cross,the 
Atlantic and arrive before it 
started! That is to say, it may 
take off from London at noon and 
land in New York before it is noon 
there.' 

This rather brain-twisting prob¬ 
lem of time, C N readers will re¬ 
member, came into the climax of 
Jules Verne's famous story of a 
race against time. Round tlie 
World in Eighty Days. Phileas 
Fogg thought he liad lost his wager 
by returning from his global trip 
a day late, but he had not taken 
into account one day gained by 
travelling in an easterly direction. 


TOO HASTY 

Sixteen-year-old Rosemary Jar- 
rett sat for her music examination 
at the Conservatorium in Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia, and then waited 
eagerly for the results. 

At last the list was posted up on 
the Conservatorium notice board; 
but Rosemary could not see her 
name among the passes. 

Disappointed and dejected, the 
poor girl wandered about aim¬ 
lessly, until the police found her. 

When Rosemary' reached her 
home, her mother told her that if 
she had only looked thoroughly 
through the list of successes, she 
would have seen lhat her name was 
among those who had passed n’itli 
honours. 


Ice fairy 

When foiir-year-oltl Angela 
Pringle visited tlie Einpre?sI[aII» 
J.ondon. she mot a real, li\e 
fairy—former British jniiior 
skating ohainplon Joan Connell, 
mIio appears in Jack and the 
Peanstalk on lec. 


THE CHURCHILL 
TOUCH 

Frederick Winston Heaney of 
Strabane. Co. Tyrone, received liis 
second name because he was born 
on the day that Mr. Churchill first | 
became Prime Minister—May 10, 
1940. 

When Mr. Churchill celebrated 
Iiis 78lh birthday, the 12-year-old 
Irish boy sent him a letter of con¬ 
gratulations. Back came a reply in 
Mr. Clturcliill’s own liand. 


HER OWN ROAD SIGN 

District Nurse C. M. Drury of 
Brigg, Lines., is to have a No 
Parking sign all to herself. 

Answering a recent call to an 
urgent case site found her car 
wedged between two other vehicles, 
both locked and witli brakes on. 
Site had to walk to her patient. 

Later, slie protested strongly to 
tlie local council, and they have 
promised to give lier a portable No 
Parking sign to stand outside her 
liome on tlie days wlien parking is 
permittAi in lier street. 
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MEW YEAR, MEW HOPES, 
MEW POLICIES 


By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

may be sure that 1953 will be a year demanding bold 
^ decisions by world statesmen. Already the diaries in the 
chancelleries are marked for great events. ' 

For the British Commonwealth, nev/ plans have been made 
to change, one might say, the whole career of the countries 
acknowledging Elizabeth the Second as Queen. Of these plans, 
worked out in private discussion by the Prime Ministers who 
met in London during the past month, only the broader aspects 
and implications have been revealed. 


As the New Year, opens, the 
Premiers, each in his own country, 
are getting the consent needed from 
their Governments for these bold 
1953 enterprises. The master-plan 
on which they are agreed, and at 
which the separate plans are aimed, 
is to make the British Common¬ 
wealth a partnership for develop¬ 
ment and progress on the largest 
scale yet seen. Vast amounts of 
capital are required, but shortage 
of money is the greatest problem 
of the sterling countries, as it is of 
the individuals who comprise them. 

PBODUCTION PLANS 

For this reason it was agreed 
that projects for increasing the 
amount of food and the production 
of all useful raw materials for in¬ 
dustry should have priorities over 
all other kinds of development. 
Accordingly, the financial c.xpcrts 
of the Commonwealth have 
advised on plans to set up a 
Commonwealth Investment Cor¬ 
poration to help to promote the 
development schemes required. 

This moans, too, that the New 
Year diaries of the Premiers are 
marked for further discussions. 
One big opportunity for checking 
and testing the progress of the 
plans will come in June, when the 
Premiers come back to attend the 
Coronation. 

Other proposals arc afoot for 
obtaining co-operation between the 
rest of the world and Great Britain. 
So, with Mr. Churchill directing 
this country's efforts, we arc to 
undertake New Year discussions 
with Europe and America. 

A week or two ago Mr. Anthony 
Eden, the Foreign Secretary, pre¬ 
sided over the Council of Minis¬ 
ters of tlic Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation 
held in Paris. Here 18 member 
Governments discussed their trade 


a'nd financial problems, and Mr. 
Eden told the world that their 
recommendations provided the 
basis for a programme of action. 

No bad start this for Europe’s 
New Year—the emergence of 
major agreement after 18 different 
countries had argued out their 
widely differing problems. 

Immediately afterwards the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council of 
14 nations met in order to develop 
the' defence plans for the free 
Western World so that all the other 
developments could proceed peace¬ 
ably. 

These meetings will be followed 
by others involving some Ministers 
in journeys halfway round the 
world on their missions for peace 
and prosperity. London, Paris, 
Washington—one by one the big 
cities are taking their turn to be 
the centre of momentous events. 
Next it will be Washington. 

NEW PRESIDENT 

Genial and much-admired Mr. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower will be the 
New Year President of the United 
.States. In little more than two 
weeks he, with his Ministers, begins 
his four-year term of office. With 
him will be discussed the British 
Commonwealth's plan, as well as 
the other fields of action. 

The New Year, as well as bring¬ 
ing new leaders, is bringing new 
policies. It remains to be seen how 
these fresh inspirations and plans 
will help statesmen to tackle grim 
problems like the war in Korea, 
difficult problems like the oil dis¬ 
pute in Persia, and .such familiar 
problems as that of making one 
penny do the work of two. 

At any rate, as 1953 dawns it 
reveals a new spirit of zest, and 
enterprise, and hope. There may 
be hard times ahead, but all the 
signs point to a year of progress. 


THE NEW AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


Britain will be greeting an old 
and valued friend, writes the CN 
Diplomatic Correspondent, when 
the new American Ambassador, 
Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, arrives in 
London. 

When Ambassador Walter Gifford 
asked to be relieved of his post,. 
Mr. Eisenhower was reluctant to 
accept his resignation; but In 
choosing Mr. Aldrich to succeed 
him he has paid Britain the compli¬ 
ment of sending her one of 
America’s most able men, and one 
who is very well-known in this 
country. 

Mr. Aldrich, who is 67, is the 
chairman of one of the largest 
banks in the United States. His 
talents and wide grasp of affairs 
put him on Mr. Eisenhower’s short 
list of candidates for important 


places, such as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as soon as the Presi¬ 
dential Election had been decided. 

Ever a friend of this country, 
Mr. Aldrich came to Britain when 
the wartime blitz was at its height 
to organise aid for those who had 
been bombed out of their homes. 
During the war, in fact, he was the 
controller of American supplies 
shipped to Britain for war relief. 

The late Kirig George VI 
awarded him the first of the King’s 
Medals for Service which were pre¬ 
sented to civilians who had given 
outstanding aid in the Allied cause. 

Mr. Aldrich is delighted that he 
is coming back to Great Britain. 
When his appointment was an¬ 
nounced, he said; “I am particu¬ 
larly proud to be the successor of 
my old friend, Walter Gifford.” 



By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 

this time, when the savours of 
Christmas arc still about us, 
and the whole of Westminster 
seems asleep, this column indulges 
in only one exercise. It is called 
“reviewing the Parliamentary 
situation.” 

The idea that our M.P.s “go on 
holiday ” when the recess comes 
has been dispelled more than once 
in this column. Some- of them 
have to travel—Mr. Attlee, for in¬ 
stance, is flying to Rangoon. Many 
will spend a lot of time in their 
constituencies visiting their electors, 
meeting their supporters, dealing 
with complaints, writing letters to 
Ministers. And most Ministers 
will bo tied to their desks in White¬ 
hall. 

Having said that, let us think of 
them all when we return to our 
homework—and realise that their 
work is much harder than ours. 

J)emocracy is Government by 
Speeches—so some acute 

political observer has said. And 
so long as there is freedom of 
speech in the land we must expect 
our representatives at Westminster 
to exercise it to the full. The Duty 
of an Opposition is to Oppose—as 
we stated last month. And a 
Government, it should be added, 
has the Duty to Govern. 

Sometimes these three essentials 
of democracy clash. They clash, 
more than anywhere else, on the 
floor of the House of Commons, 
Nowadays, when so much public 
business has to be transacted, this 
clash means late sittings. 

A constant repetition of these, 
and steps taken to lessen them by 
the use of the closure and the 
guillotine, have led to suggestions 
that the Commons’ methods of 
conducting business should be 
improved. The rules of debate arc 
laid down by the Commons and 
can be changed by them if neces¬ 
sary. But it is a solemn thought 
that most of them have 300 years 
of precedent behind them! 

^ow for a peep at the future. 

One of the first big debates 
after the Commons resume work 
on January 20 will be on defence. 
M.P.s are anxious to know more 
about the future of the arms drive 
within the setting of N.A.T.O., the 
cold war, and Pacific defence. 

The end of the Utility scheme 
will also be debated. Furniture 
has now been taken out of its 
scope and placed under a “D 
scheme.” Clothing and textiles 
preceded it earlier this year, so 
wartime Utility as vve knew it is 
no more. 

Among private members’ bills 
we shall look forward to hearing 
the debate on Dr. Mont Follick’s 
Simplified Spelling Bill. 

JpiNALLY, a brace of Odd Sayings 
for your notebook;' 

M.P. No. 1; Almost by a back¬ 
stairs method, so to speak, trees 
have been planted over 700,000 
acres. 

M.P. No. 2: Vermin cannot be 
tackled on a departmental basis. 
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News from Everyivhere 


CORONATION MUSIC 

Sir William Walton has been 
commissioned by the Arts Council 
to compose a Coronation March. 
It will be called Orb and Sceptre. 


A British firm has developed a 
process.for making rubber Welling¬ 
tons without a rubbery smell. 

A police dog'is mothering two 
lion cubs at West Berlin Zoo. 


The Birmingham Corporation 
and the Council of Industrial 
Design have arranged a competi¬ 
tion for manufacturers of outdoor 
seats. 

London’s Paddington Station has 
been listed as a building of historic 
and architectural interest. 


All-weather swimmer 



The water is never too cold for 
Sammy the seal to enjoy his swim 
. at London Zoo. 


FAMILY HABIT 

Alderman F. J. T. Mew is the 
24th member of his family to,^be¬ 
come Mayor of Newport, Isle of' 
Wight. 

India is to spend £30,000,000 on 
rhodernising her chief ports. 

Firemen answered a summons to 
R.A.F. Station Alvaston, near 
Derby, and found that a model 
aircraft had flown into the fire 
alarm. 

During the Christmas season the 
Post Office handled as many as 
100 million letters a day—four 
times the normal amount. 

ROUND IN FIVE DAYS J 

M. Jean-Marie Audibert, a 
Frenchman, has just completed a 
trip round the world by scheduled 
airlines in the record tirric of four 
days 22 hours 25 minutes. 

Emile Littler will present the 
London Schools’ Symphony 
Orchestra in two Sunday concerts 
at the London Casino at 3 p.m. on 
January 4 and January 11. All 
proceeds will be given to the 
orchestra fund. 

A Dutchman has preserved 
roses and tulips for 18 months by 
spraying'them with a liquid pre¬ 
paration. 

Parents of children at a Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire, school have them¬ 
selves built an extra classroom. 

JIOON TRIPS 

Sir Robert Watson-Watt, the 
radar pioneer, has .said that he is 
sure there will be trips to the Moon 
one day and that radar will play 
an important part. . 

A water-borne library service ha's 
been organised for the people on 
the many islands off the coast at 
Svendborg, Denmark. 


MEDAL FOR GRANNIE 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lasceiles, aged 
70, has received the Imperial Ser¬ 
vice Medal for her 42 years as a 
cleaner at the Ministry of Labour. 

A new wing is being added to 
the King Edw-ard VII Memorial 
Hospital in the Falkland Islands. 
It will be named after Mr. 
Churchill. 

Watsonville, in California, had 
an artificial fall of snow on its park 
at Christmas. It was specially 
blown from mac’nincs. 

The Scala Theatre Company of 
Milan are to stage a number of 
operas at Covent Garden this year. 

An English 17th-century gold 
beaker fetched £7000 at a London 
auction. 


135 MILES HIGH 

A rocket launched in New 
Mexico reached a height of 135 
miles. 


British submarines are to be 
equipped with a new type of 
m&'rker buoy for release if they 
fail to surface. It is filled with 
small metal buoyancy capsules able 
to resist tremendous water pressure. 

Singapore has given £1,000,000 
to Britain (for defence purposes) as 
a mark of loyalty. 
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LIOUORICE ALLSORTS 
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THREE 

Complete Sets ol 

footballer; 

BOXERS and 
RAILWAY ENGINfS 

complete with ALBUM 

Here’s a bargain for you ! 
Money Each of these three sets con- 
refunded tains 48 coloured cards and 
if not you get an album for mount- 
satisfied, ing them in as well, ^5/ 
all sent post free for " 

Send NOW and make sure of yours to ; 

KIDDY^S FAVOURITES LTD. 

128 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. C.2 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

CO Stoke Newington High Street. 
London, N.IC 
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ARCHAEOLOGY BY 
MACHINE 

A new method of archaeology 
has been successfully tried in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire; a tractor post-hole 
digger—a power-driven machine 
designed for farm work—has been 
used for locating Ro.man stone 
cofilns. 

The machine, which works on 
the principle of a giant corkscrew, 
was used to dig at the site of the 
excavations at Whittlesey, until the 
tip of the digger struck something 
hard. 

This usually indicated the pre¬ 
sence of a coffin, which the arch¬ 
aeologists then dug out by hand. 

Each of the cofTins, incidentally, 
was found to contain large stones, 
a mystery which officials of the 
British Museum are being asked to 
solve. 


CURFEW CUSTOIVIS 

After an interval of 12 years, 
Inverness's 200-year-old custom of 
ringing a curfew is to be resumed. 

Formerly, two curfep's were 
rung, one at eight o'clock and one 
at ten, because many workers did 
not finish work until late evening. 
The second curfew was the signal 
for the townsfolk to “smoor*’ their 
fires, and for the salmon fishers to 
change their coble stations, 

It is suggested that the curfew be 
now rung at eight o'clock each 
night, except Sunday, and at 
6.45 p.m. on nights when the Town 
Council meets! 


CUP O’ KINDNESS 

Mr. Geoffrey Flather, a leading 
Sheffield citizen and former Master 
Cutler, has presented a trophy to 
his old school (Dorc and Totley 
Rise High School) to be awarded 
annually to the most polite and 
kind pupil. 

Named the Master Cutler's Cup, 
it was recently won for the first 
time by Shirley Biggin, the presen¬ 
tation being made by Sir Harold 
West, the present Master Cutler. 


ANOTHER MILESTONE IN 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 

A Gaelic edition of The Pilgrim's 
Progress will be on sale this year. 
It will be the 147th language in 
which John Bunyan’s immortal 
book has been printed by the 
United Society for, Christian 
Literature. 


MUFFIN MAN FOR 
60 YEARS 

Many young people have never 
seen a muffin man in the street 
with a tray on his head, ringing 
a big liandbell and shouting, 
"Mufl-ins!” 

One of them, who comes of a 
line of mulfin men, has put aside 
his tray and bell after 60 years in 
the trade. He is Walter Withers of 
Reading, whose father, grand¬ 
father, and great-grandfather were 
muffin men. 

Walter's “beat ” was a long one. 
He used to go ringing through 
Berkshire, Hampshire, Surrey, 
Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire. 

His father taught him to balance 
a small tray on his head when he 
was a little boy. giving liim a penny 
when he could walk round the 
room without touching it with his 
hands. 


SOUTHERN CROSS VHT 

A new mission ship is needed for 
the Solomon Islands, that double 
row of islands extending for 900 
miles in the Pacific. The present 
and seventh Southern Cross of the 
Melanesian Mission is wearing out 
after 20 years’ voyaging .Hmong the 
islands of this lonely British pro¬ 
tectorate. She cost £21,000. but a 
similar vessel today will cost 
£ 100 , 000 . 

The 100,000 islanders call the 
ship “Akanina,” which means 
“the ship of us all”; without her, 
Guadalcanal and the score or so of 
inhabited islands would lack a 
vital link, for the journeys of 
missionaries would be almost im¬ 
possible. 

So plans are afoot in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Britain to build 
and equip another gleaming white 
Southern Cross. 


NATURE LECTURES 

Free lectures for young people 
of 10 to 16 are being given during 
the holidays at the Natural History 
Museum. They arc illustrated by 
films, lantern slides, models, speci¬ 
mens, and so on. The film of 
Conan Doyle’s famous thriller. The 
Lost World, is being shown on 
January 3. 

Particulars can be obtained from 
the Museum, and seats can be re¬ 
served on written application (with 
stamped enveloped for reply) to the 
Natural History Museum, Crom¬ 
well Road, London, S.W.7. 


Chapel of boxes 
and 

floating church 

These two sohlicrs of the 1st 
liattalion Durham Light Infantry, 
on active service in Korea, are 
walking down the steps of their 
chapel. It was constructed of ammu¬ 
nition boxes, and thatched with 
grass. • The picture on the right 
shows a floating clmrcli built on an 
old barge. It travels around tlie 
docks at Hamburg for the bcneril 
of boatmen and wharf* workers. To 
build the ehnreh, shown here on the 
River Elbe, £6000 was rai.sed, some 
of tfic amount being made up by 
church collections in America. 


QUEEN’S GOLDEN 
GIFT 


HALF-A-CENTURY 
TO CROSS OCEAN 

A bottle has arrived on the coast 
of New Zealand after floating on 
tiie waters of the Pacific for nearly 
half a century. It was one of a 
number of bottles thrown into the 
sea by Dr. W. S. Bruce. leader of 
a Scottish National Antarctic ex¬ 
pedition, who died 31 years ago. 

His object was to gain informa¬ 
tion about ocean currents, and this 
bottle was started on its voyage at 
the soulhern end of Ticrra del 
Fuego on December 1, 1903. 

Inside the bottle was a fragile 
queslion paper, which is now on 
exhibition in the rooms of the 
Royal Society in Edinburgh. 


BEST OF FRIENDS 

In Ealing, West London, a dog 
named Honey, a golden cocker 
spaniel belonging to a film pro¬ 
ducer, has been spending his days 
with Mary, a horse, on her milk 
round. 

For four years Honey has run 
round to Mary's sfahle before 
seven o'clock in the morning, and 
set out with her on the round, trot¬ 
ting happily beside her. So.me- 
times, says the driver. Honey 
fancies a ride, and then Mary stops 
while he jumps onto the milk-cart. 
She looks round every now and 
then to make sure he is still there. 

Day.s when there is no milk 
rotmd are boring one.s for Honey. 
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On the Feast of Epiphany, on 
January 6, the Queen will maintain 
the ancient custom of making an 
offering of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. 

Formerly observed in the Chapel 
Royal at St. James's Palace, the 
service will be held at the Queen's 
Chapel off Friary Court, close by, 
the Chapel Royal still being closed 
for repairs. 

The gold was once offered in the 
form of beaten leaf, but in the past 
four years golden sovereigns- 
specially obtained from the Mint 
have been presented. These are 
afterwards changed into notes and 
given to aged and infirm people in 
the parish. 

Until 1758 the king attended 
by the Heralds and Knights of the 
Orders of the Garter, the Thistle, 
and the Bath, went to the altar in 
person. In that year illness pre¬ 
vented George II from attending, 
and since then the offering has 
been made on the sovereign's be¬ 
half. This year two gentlemen 
usliers will represent the Queen. 


A new tower cr.nne, which is 
mounted on rails and used to 
move prefabricated sections, is 
helping to speed lionse-bnilding 
at Norwich. Here a chimney is 
being lowered into position. 


a dilferesice a good box of 
paints ilia ices? 


If you use colours that are 
clear, true and easy to work, and have 
brushes that keep their shape, you will get so much more pleasure out of 
colouring. That’s why you’ll appreciate the “ Ariel ” Colour Box with TWELvr. 
pans of your favourite water colours, together with a very good brush—all 
made by winsor & nfwton, who make colours and brushes for famous artists 
all over the world. Instead of this fine box being in the usual black finish it 
is available in four most attractive shades—pink, red, blue and gold, price 6/-. 

^ HISTORIC COSTUME PAINTING BOOKS 


A complete series of 15 contains 
costume figures of men and women 
to copy and colour. Every period 
in English History from A.D. 450to 
T9I4. Sold by Art Shops, Stationers, 
Booksellers, price 2/- each; 


IVinsor A'ewicn Ltd., IVcoldstonc, Jfarron’, Middlesex. Also at New York and Svdnev 


Not to be con¬ 
fused wiilk Mbs 
L niUcnis. Woik.8 
dry b-Tllmy. 
[ Film titles : Trip 
to the Moon, 

I COMPLETE WITH A The circus ;,iid 
JeOLOURED toon. All for 
0 FILHand 2 OTHERS 

only, Mliirli liirlHclf's bulb, 1 polomt'd film nmi 2 
oiltcr films! White Plastic Screen, 5/- extra. 
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SfflWBOY OUTFIT 

COWGIRL OUTFIT 

'suimmHirAimmm *eti >51' 
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BECOME A 
WESTERN 

SHERIFF 


BAoee Fftee 

This is a two-tona Rurdr'ilc' fri'niiifrl likp 
loatlior Cowboy SliRvifT’s outfit ronsi.stiti '2 
of trou.soi-T-hajjs, lint, ciitLs, lioLsti'V, iifi kri'. 
e-liit f, spurs, Iririat or Cowgirl Outfit. 
Do llip liiulicst raiLk hi your district. 


What little gul nuu 
3 to 12 would not 
just jimip for joy to 
riii'sHidl up like a r' 
iQ'd Cross nurse. A navy 
bine silky rayon dress 
with wliite taped sleeves, 
wliito • Peter Fan collar ...... 

.and separate apron m.arkrd 'lied 
Cross, and Cap. Attractively cut 
ill perP'ct real Retl Cross stvle. 
Acte 3 to 7, 7/6; 8 to 9, 10/*; 
10 to 12, 12/6. Post 1/-. 
sriu} fr,r l ilt'.}: J.JSiS of other Toijs, 
Wiilchcs, Clothinp, etc. TI'IIMS. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN 54), 
196-200 Coldhorbouf Lane, Lough¬ 
borough Junction, London, S.E.5. 
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BIG NEW TANICERS ARE FASTER 



A 28,000-ton tanker arriving at the Isle of Grain 


One out of every five ships now 
sailing the seas is' an oil tanker, 
and as the world continues to need 


yards. These outsize tankers are 
mostly needed to carry crude oil 
from the Middle East to refineries 


ever more oil the proportion is 
likely'to become greater. Many 
new tankers are at present being 
built, and they account for more 
than half of all merchant tonnage 
on order with British shipbuilders. 

The average tanker is of about 
16,000 tons capacity, but among 
those which have of late come into 
service are a number of vessels as 
big as some of the ocean liners, 
and able to carry 30,000 tons of 
oil. One launched the other day 
on the Clyde was a 32,000-tonner. 

Other tankers have been ordered 
which will be even larger, and a 
few of about 45,000 tons capacity 
are to bo built in British and U.S. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


I ruiyf'd witli 22 niiuiaturt. 

I moil, ball niid soals. All 
, llir ilirills of rciil Footbfill! 

Dribbliiii;', cniOH'r aiio' 

' iK'iialty ki'.-kJJ, oJTsiiip, soul 
' S. 1 V 0 S, liijiiricts, oic. Coluui's 
.1 of all Joagiio ckilis availablo. 
Prices: 10/7 ; 21/-; 48/11, I’ant Free,, or 
yriiil fit amp for fall (/rlai/s onh rPoroi to 
P. A. ADOLPH. Cept. 17. The toi$e, 
Langtoa Green. lUNBRIUGE WILLS. KENT. 


NO DICE, 
BLOWING, I 
CARDS OR, 
BOARD I 






Ideal 

Birthday 


Present 


HAPPY PLAYTIMES 
v^ALLWINTERLONG! 

Here's a treat for 
. Ask your 

j parents for one 
Now. A Wigwam you can I’lay with indonrsf 
Stands firm on any surf.ace. Strong cotton 
.cloth. Sewn-inpolcs. Height .appro:;. ^ ft.8 in. 
nnd-'Sft. across base. Post and P.kg. i/6. 
Also Junior Model, 4 it. higfi, 19/6. Post 
anti Pkg. i/G. 

Money Back if not Satisfied . 

LEOA STORES 

to Mordoii Court Parade, tdordeu, S-urrey 


in Britain and other countries for 
conversion into petrol, fuel oil, 
lubricants, and a host of useful 
by-products. 

The average pre-war tanker was 
a 12,000-ton ner with a speed of 
about 12 knots; many of the 
bigger post-war tankers have 
speeds of around 15 knots. 

Another notable feature of the 
new oil carriers is the high standard 
of accommodation provided for 
the crew. In some, every member 
of the crew—from captain to 
galley boy—has his own cabin, and 
in all tankers there are excellent 
mess rooms and lounges, with 
facilities for recreation; one ship 
has a swimming pool. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
merchant seamen are proud to 
serve on modern tankers, even 
though it may mean long voyages 
through the baking heat of the 
tropics, with only a very few days 
in port at the other end. 


GREAT-GRANDRIA’S 
SHOP "WINDOW 

The curator of Kirkstall Abbey 
House Museum, Leeds, has been 
busy window-dressing—in Vic¬ 
torian style. Mrs. A. While, of 
Roundhay, has loaned the museum 
several boxes of drapery goods 
dating back to 1870, when her 
husband's family were Yorkshire 
haberdashers. 

Many of the goods still bear the 
original price tickets—lace and 
embroidery glove handkerchiefs 
at 1 l+d. each, white infants’ gloves 
at 6d. a pair, and a black lace 
collar priced 4s. 6d. 

FIRST TENANTS FOR 
800 YEARS 

A stone plaque to be placed 
on a shopfront on the old Icknield 
Way in the Bury Road estate, 
Norwich, will inform the residents 
that they are living on ground 
occupied by their Saxon forbears. 

The inscription runs; 

Site of the ancient Saxon Town 
of Thcodford, founded in the 
8th century. The Danes under 
Ivar the Boneless wintered here 
867-70. Sacked by' Swein Fork- 
beard 1004. Burnt by Thorkcll the 
Tall 1010. Apparently abandoned 
after the Norman Conquest.' Rc- 
occupied 1947. 



By ihe C N Flying Correspondent 


First half-ccntiiry 

0ELEBRATIONS of thc 50th anniver¬ 
sary of the Wrights’ first flight 
at Kilty Hawk in 1903 began in 
Washington the other day, and 
marked the beginning of a year¬ 
long international tribute, to the 
brothers and other pioneers. 

General Doolittle, the famous 
American flier who was awarded 
the Wright Memorial Trophy last 
year, is planning the celebrations. 

Jet troopers 

J^RiTAiN may soon have a fleet of 
giant jet transports to carry 
troops ovenseas. Air trooping not 
only saves time, but is also much 
cheaper, even with outdated piston- 
engined airliners. ‘ 

Two long-range four-engined jet 
transports with two in reserve 
could lift more troops in a year 
between the United Kingdom, the 
Middle East, and the Far East than 
two troopships. 

The new Britannia propjet air¬ 
liners could carry 120 troops be¬ 
tween London and Singapore in 27 
hours at a cost of £55 per man. 

Variable sweep-back 

T'he latest British research aircraft 
has an ultra-thin wing adjust¬ 
able to varying degrees of sweep- 
back. It is the Short SB-5, 
designed by a team headed by 
David Keith-Lucas. 

The plane is powered by a • 
Rolls Royce Derwent, and will be 
used to investigate thc performance 
of swept wings at various angles 
and under varying conditions. 

Tlmnderstreak 

'J'he swept-wing. Sapphire- 
powered Republic F-84F 
Thunderjet has been re-named 
Thunderstreak. 

This experimental combination 
of British jet engine and American 
airframe, the XF-91,-went super¬ 
sonic in level flight recently. It has 
both a jet engine and a rocket 
motor. 

New Hunter 

NEW version of thc Hawker 
Hunter, the F Mk 2. powered 
by an Armstrong Siddeley Sap¬ 
phire, has made its first flight from 
Dunsford airfield, near Guildford, 
in the hands of test pilot Neville 
Duke. 

Heavy load 

jyjR. Peter Masefield, Chief 
Executive of British Euro¬ 
pean Airways, has pointed out that 
petrol tax absorbs the fares of thc 
first six passengers in every aero¬ 
plane on the routes linking London 
with Manchester, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. 

Boosting the jet 

/ptiE terrific rate of climb of 
R.A.F. swept-wing intcrcepters 
w'lll be increased by reheating 
units. Neat fuel injected into the 
tail pipes will give an instantaneous 
surge of extra power, adding 30 
per cent to the normal thrust. 

Reheat was a British invention, 
and was first employed in 1944, 
when two Meteors were fitted 
with experimental units to assist 
them to combat the flying bombs. 
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Applying the ointment, writes CRAVEN HILL, involves zoo keeper in a . • . 


ROMP WITH 12-STONE 
GORILLA 


Quy, the seven-year-old gorilla, 
has been suffering from a skin 
complaint affecting his hands and 
feet. 

A Harley Street specialist, called 
in for consultation, prescribed an 
ointment to be applied daily to thc 
gorilla's paws. But the trouble 
was—Guy did not like it. 

Finding 'that it had a fatty base 
and unpleasant odour, he just re¬ 
fused to hold out his paws for. 
Headkeeper Laurie Smith to apply 
the ointment. 

But Mr. Smith soon evolved a 
plan which has been most success¬ 
ful. He smears his own hands 
with the ointment, then goes into 
the 12-stone gorilla’s cage to romp 
with him, exchange friendly slaps, 
and shake hands—a courtesy which 
has always appealed to Guy. 

So far, the gorilla has failed to 
note how well and truly the dress¬ 
ing is applied during these 
gambols! 

Jn a box of sawdust which is kept 
in a warm cupboard at the Zoo 
ostrich house is a large bottle-green 
egg weighing i Ib. It was laid by 
the emu Martha, who, over the 
next few weeks, is expected to lay 
a clutch of a dozen or more. 

In emu society it is the special 
task of the male bird to incubate 
his wife’s eggs. But as it is un¬ 
likely that in this case Martha’s 
mate would do his job, because of 
the confined space in which these 
birds live, Headkeeper Stanley 
Hexter will collect each egg as it is 
laid and put it in thc sawdust box. 

When he has the first four eggs 

TABBY ON THE TOWER 

A Bristol tabby cat climbed up 
the tower of St. Nicholas’s Church, 
but at 80 feet lost its nerve and got 
stuck. There it remained- for 
nearly five days. 

Three steeplejacks then went up 
to rescue Tabby, but although they 
offered it some fish, they were un¬ 
able to get hold of it, and in the 
end a R.S.P.C.A. inspector climbed 
up and persuaded it to enter a cage 
baited with some tasty food. 


Over the fence 



Ivor the horse exchanges a ferv 
words with the King Penguins at 
tlie Glasgow Zoo. 


there, they will be put into an 
electrically-controlled incubator, 
followed later by other eggs. If, as 
,is confidently expected, they prove 
fertile, they should produce chicks 
early in the Nesv Year. 

Emu chicks have been hatched 
on many occasions at Whipsnadc. 
but rarely at Regent’s Park; so the 
expected family should make in¬ 
teresting exhibits for Coronation 
visitors. 

Jncident.ally, the . Zoo ostrich 
house, where these eggs arc 
being laid, is just now getting an 
unusual gate-crasher—a tawny owl. 

For some weeks past it has been 
payinjz nocturnal visits to thc 
house, presumably in search of 
sparrows and mice. The bird flies 
in from the neighbouring park. 

But its raids are not likely to 
continue much longer. The house 
is closed up after dark, but one 
window is being left open for thc 
use of thc raider. One of these 
mornings the keepers hope to be 
able to close the single exit before 
the ow! has, time to get away. It 
will then be netted and given to 
the “owlery” as an official exhibit. 

“We have nothing against the 
, owl at the moment,” Mr. Hextei 
told me, “but there is always a 
risk that, in pouncing on a quarry, 
it might scare valuable cranes liv¬ 
ing in thc house, and even cause 
one to break a leg. So we think it 
better to be sure than sorry.” 

0N thc Mappin Terraces two ol 
the five that- (Himalayan wild 
goats) which live on the topmost 
crags have been getting increas¬ 
ingly dirty of late. Keepers who 
investigated found that the pair 
had formed a habit of lying on a 
ledge of rock immediately beside 
a concealed chimney which is 
really a smoke-vent from the cen¬ 
tral, heating plant behind thc 
terraces. 

“The attraction is, of course, the 
warmth which the animals get 
there,” an official told me. “But 
it seems odd that these goats, which* 
are accustomed in a wild state to 
extremes of cold, should want to 
bother about it. 

“The top of the smpke-vent is 
wired over so that thc. animal- 
cannot fall down inside thc stack 
But this pair do not mind ever 
standing on the wire netting”w her 
smoke is coming up from below, 
Nor, apparently, do they mind how 
dirty they get!” 

J?ouR Christmas holiday lectures 
for children have been 
arranged by the Zoological Society. 
They are entitled Care of Wil'd 
Animal Friends, to be given by 
Mr. Oliver G. Jones, thc curator of 
mammals, at 3 p.m. on January 1 
and 2; and Snake Hunting in West 
Africa, which will be given by the 
Zoo Superintendent, Nfr. George 
Canstlalc, on January 8 and 9. 

Tlie lectures, which are primarily 
for the children of Fellows and 
their friends, wiil^be given in the 
Meeting Roo.m at the main offices. 
Admission is free by tickets obtain¬ 
able from the Zoo librarian, ,Mr. 
G. B. Stratten. 
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Danny Kaye as a Beloved Weaver of Fairy Tales 


The film of Ilans Christian Andersen docs not claim to be a biography, but rather a fairy tale 
about the great Danish weaver of fairy tales. Danny Kaye plays the part with a quiet charm 
which makes a most endearing figure of the village cobbler of OdenSe who told such beguiling 
stories that the children stayed from school to hear them. He sets off for Copenhagen, where 



Hans Andersen telling one of his enclianting stories to the children of Odense 


he falls in lov'e with a beautiful ballerina and writes^Thc Little lyiermaid for the ballet. In the 
end, sail and disillusioned, he forsakes the capital and returns to Odense, declaring that he has 
done with storytelling. But his apprentice Peter tells him that he will always tell stories 
because he cannot help himself. The film is now at the Carlton Theatre, London. 



Hans and his apprentice Peter (Joey Walsh) sing on their way to wonderful Copenhagen 



> ' * A. ^ s S s 

Hans reading the announcement of his ballet 

; z.k zt 


Cobbler Ilans leaves Copenhagen to return home 


Hans dreams that he weds the ballerina Doro (JCanmaire) 






Two scenes from The Liltlo Mermaid ballet. Left, an underwater fantasy by mermaids ; and, right, the Prince being carried to the castle 
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John Carpenter House 
Whitcfriars • London ' E.C.4 
JANUARY 3 . . . ... . . . 1953 

WELCOME, 

1953! 

^HERE can be no doubt that 
1953 will be a specially 
exciting and significant year for 
usall. Itisthe Coronation Year 
of our Queen, and from every 
part of the world her loyal sub¬ 
jects will gather to wish her 
“God Speed” in the huge 
task that she has been called 
on to undertake. 

May 1953 also bring peace 
to the whole world, and. see a 
settlement of many' of the 
issues that now divide the 
nations. May it lead to better 
understanding between all 
peoples, enabling them to live 
in good neighbourhood one 
with another. 

Our wish to all our readers 
everywhere is the time- 
honoured one for a Happy 
New Year! We can all help 
to make it a happy new year 
by holding fast to our good 
resolutions, and above all by 
remembering that it offers 365 
days on which to spread good¬ 
will and lend a helping hand to 
those in need. 

Welcome 1953! We look 
forward to the unfolding of 
your story. 

O last-born child of Time, earth's 
eldest lord, 

Do thou, his new-begotteii son, 
implore 

Of hearts that hope and fear not, 
make thy span 

Bright with such light as history 
bids thee gi\'e. 

Alsenwn Charles Swinburne 


SUPREME COURAGE 

Ts there a single heart in Britain 
that has not been stirred by 
the tale of John Bamford, 
George Cross? 

Every now and again a young 
gangster becomes front page 
news, and immediately, from 
many quarters, comes wholesale 
condemnation of British youth. 

Yet the truth is that for every 
pitiable youngster with a twisted, 
tortured mind there arc ten 
thousand leading good lives and 
growing up to be good citizens ; 
and that when they are put to 
the sternest of tests, like young 
John Bamford, they do not fail. 

The courage and self-sacrifice 
displayed by John -Bamford in 
rescuing his two young brothers 
makes us all humble ; but let 
us also feel proud to remember 
that there are countless other 
John Bamfords everywhere in 
our midst. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETEK PUCK 
W.ANXS TO 
KNOW 

If postmen are 
used to hard 
knocks 


Will we become a nation with¬ 
out polish? someone asks. Not if 
we manaee to rub along. 


A journalist is trying to discover 
how many headmasters believe in 
the cane. The figure should be 
striking. 

If you want to be a skating star 
you must start early. And let 
everything slide. 

Flying is exhilarating. Keeps 
your spirits up. 


This year will be a great year for An author complains that his 
music, ire are told. Let us hope books do not sell. We thought all: 
also a year for great music. books were bound to sell. 

S.B1LLY BEETLE 



w 










Birthday treat 

Tn preparation for her birthday. 
Miss Carrier Cotter of 
Rochester, New York, had her 
hair dressed in a beauty parlour, 
inspected her birthday cake at 
the bakery, and then toured the 
tow'n’s department stores. 

Lest this news should seem 
commonplace, let us add that 
Miss Cotter is now 107! 


Gift from Portugal 


Major roads ahead 

^UR' roads have not changed 
in essence since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth I, says Mr. R. 
Gresham Cooke, of the Society 
of Motor Maniifacturers and 
Traders. 

It is not an over-statement. 
Most of our roads date from the 
leisurely era of farm-carts and 
other vehicles in which travel at 
12 miles an hour was excessive, 
and they are quite inadequate 
for modern tralTic. 

"Let us go forward and build 
some new Queen ElizabethTiigh- 
ways,” urges Mr. Gresham 
Cooke. “ I hope the Government 
will be bold enough to initiate 
this great project and earn the 
gratitude of pedestrians, cyclists, 
and motor-users alike.” 

Nearly everyone will agree 
with him. The construction of 
new roads will not detract from 
the charm of the winding country 
byways; it will, indeed, do much 
to preserve it, for the motorist 
frequently chooses these byways 
only to avoid the hopeless con¬ 
gestion on the highways. 



This bronze statue of Bar¬ 
tolomeu Diaz, the 15th-ecn- 
tnry Portuguese explorer who 
cliseovcrecl the Cape of Good 
Hope, is to he erected in Ca])c 
Town. The statue is a gift 
to South jVfrica from the 
Poringuese Govcniment. 


The smoke menace 

A Special Inquiry is to be 
^ made by Television on 
January 2 into the Smoke 
Menace — something brought 
home to us this winter by the 
thick fogs. 

Smoke does not create fogs, 
but turns a natural mist into a 
yeliow-black fog which not only 
endangers our health (and even 
the lives of elderly folk) but 
causes tralTic delays measurable 
in millions of pounds. 

Smoke, in the course of time, 
blackens our city buildings, and 
• the cost of cleaning them, in the 
25 years before 1932, was esti¬ 
mated at nearly £60,000,000. 

It is not a new problem. Writ¬ 
ing of London in 1661, John 
Evelyn, the diarist, complained 
that “this glorious and ancient 
city . . . should so wrap her 
stately head in Clouds of Smoake 
and Sulphur.” 

Banishing smoke 'is an aim to 
appeal to the younger genera¬ 
tion. They want a Britain whose 
citizens can breathe God’s clean 
fresh air. 


Thirty Years Ago 

Parliament of the Irish 
Free State has passed its 
first Act. 

It is 123 years since the last 
Act was passed in Ireland., Fol¬ 
lowing the example of older 
Parliaments, the name could not 
well have been duller. It was 
The Adoption of. Enactments 
Act. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
January 6, 1923 


QUEEN OF ALL 

^UR young Queen is now recog- 
nised as Queen of seven 
nations—the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. 

Such words as Empire and 
Dominion ilisappear from the 
Queen's descriptive titles, and in 
their place is Commonwealth, a 
word which allows even the 
Republic of India to share a 
place in the family of nations 
of which the Queen is Head. 

These are historic decisions, 
serving to strengthen still further 
the close ties between the British 
peoples and the Crown. 

On tlie right lines 

A WONDERPUL road - safety 
record is that of Mr. John 
Smith, who recently retired hold¬ 
ing all the Liverpool Corpora¬ 
tion's safe driving certificates 
after 52 years’ service and driv¬ 
ing trams for 1,500,000 miles. 

Mr. Smith started as a stable- 
boy in 1900, when trams were 
drawn by horses, and he drove 
his first electric tram in 1911. 

He will almost certainly live to 
see trams disappear altogether. 
But the tram era has left him 
with proud mementoes of a 
never-failing regard for the 
safety of others. He can claim 
to have driven on the right lines. 


Path of goodwill 

'The only way of solving the 
dillicult problems which 
beset Africa is shov/n by the 
Kivu Agricultural Union, which 
will celebrate its 25th anniversary 
this month.. 

This organisation’s declared 
aim is “the fostering of friend¬ 
ship between men of goodwill, 
without distinction in race and 
class, and the achievement of its 
material objects through this 
form of esprit de corps.” 

The Union is marking its 
jubilee by an international con¬ 
gress at Costermansville, in the 
Belgian Congo, to consider the 
development of Western civilisa¬ 
tion in Africa. 

The path of goodwill is the 
only oiie along which our 
civilisation can march ahead. 


7:^5 Children's New^bst^er, January s, I9S3 

TfflNGS SAID 

^HE characteristic of all the 
great periods of English 
history has been a nation-wide 
sense of confidence and adven¬ 
ture which went at the same time 
with a feeling of personal service 
to the Sovereign. 

Duke of Edinburgh 

Although conditions have 
^ changed very much since I 
started as a 12-year-old boy in 
1901, I am convinced there are 
just as many opportunities as 
ever for boys. 

Sir Ernest Murrant, 
director of many companies 

T'nglish schools have an 
^ enormous responsibility in 
making children understand that 
the right way to live is to be pre¬ 
pared to work hard, thoroughly, 
and carefully. 

Headmaster of Eton 

^HERE is a dangerous notion 
about that anyone who 
works harder or more skilfully 
than the average, or shows am¬ 
bition,. or is successful, is letting 
down his pals. 

Mr. D: Heathcoat Ainory, 
Minister of Pensions 

"^OTHING has been more disas- 
trous to the cause of freedom 
than our growing assumption 
that nothing happens unless the 
Government does it. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
American statesman 

CCHOOLCHILDREN lip to the age 
of eleven should have a half- 
hour writing lesson every day. 


■UynEN the snow lies like a 
*' fluffy whits carpet over the 
countryside, unsoiled by traffic 
and soot, the scene spread out 
before the wayfarer is one of 
sheer delight. 

Walking on the soft carpet, 
our boots crunching in the snow 
and leaving a trail behind, we 
note the beauty of the trees in 
fleecy outline, their “ brown arms 
all draped in white.” 

And even now, in the depths 
of winter, we take heart from the 
thought that spring is not far 
behind. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Bishop Whately wrote; He 
that is not open to conviction is 
not qualified for discussion. 

Miss M. Duff eld, teacher at 
a North-west London school 









oil nO.)IElAi\D 


__ 

Barrogill Gastle, Caithness, summer home 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother. 
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NEW REPUBLIC IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


NEW Republic is to be proclaimed this month—the Republic 
of the Maidive Islands, an archipelago of coral atolls in 
the Indian Ocean, 400 miles west of Ceylon. Like India, its 
mighty neighbour to the north, this hardy community of 93,000 
people is expected to remain within the British Commonwealth 
and to acknowledge Elizabeth the Second as its head. 


The islands have hitherto been 
a Sultanate under the protection 
of Queen Elizabeth, their relations 
with foreign countries being, con¬ 
ducted under the advice of the 
United Kingdom Government 
acting through the U.K. High 
Commissioner in Ceylon. Our 
Government does not interfere 
with the internal affairs of the 
islands. 

Under a Constitution confirmed 
in 1944 the Sultan was elected, and 
ch-isc the Prime Minister from a 
People's Assembly of 33 members 
to be elected every five years. 
■%he Prime Minister chooses his 
Ministers, who sit with the Amirs 
in another House. 

Following the death of the 
Sultan-designate last February the 
Maldivian people decided to be¬ 
come a Republic, chose the Prime 
Minister Amir A. M. Amin Didi 
as first President, and authorised 
him to remould the Constitution 
accordingly. This he has done., 
RARE INTRUSION 

During the war the rulers of the 
Maidive Islands permitted Britain 
to establish seaplane and naval 
stations there. This was a rare 
Western intrusion upon the isola¬ 
tion and quiet of the group. 

Things were different early in 
the 16th century, when the Portu¬ 
guese tried again and again to 
establish themselves in the archi¬ 
pelago by force; there were, loo,' 
frequent raids by pirates from 
India. The islanders were even 
then highly civilised traders and 
navigators, and. although courage¬ 
ous, not naturally given to war. 

In 1645 they began to send 
tokens of homage and claims for 
protection to the rulers of Ceylon. 
The Sultan actually paid annual 
tribute to the Governor of Ceylon 
until November 5, 1947. 


The archipelago consists of some 
200 major islands, inhabited mainly 
by fishermen, a hardy race of 
Sinhalese origin, and orthodox 
Mohammedans of the Sunni sect. 

The former Sultans used to 
describe themselves grandilo¬ 
quently as “Lord of the Twelve 
Thousand- Isles,” although in 
reality thousands of the isles are 
but tiny extrusions of coral. The 
bigger islands are. richly clothed 
with coconut palms,. and yield 
millet fruit, and edible nuts. 
Remote'as they are the inhabitants 
carry on an extensive business in 
fish and copra. There is a wide¬ 
spread belief all over the East that 
those who trade with the islanders 
invariably grow rich. The capital 
is Male, on King’s Island. 

PERFECT ATOLL 

The Maidive Islands are of 
special interest to geographers, be¬ 
cause they are thought to be a 
relic of the drowned Godvvana 
continent that once linked India 
with Africa, and also because they 
are a perfect example of atoll 
formation. The Maldives consist 
of 'elliptical groups of islands, 
forming, as it were, the links of a 
chain stretched out north and 
south. There are 13 of these 
groups, each being called an atoll, 
■and the largest is about 90 miles 
across. ' 

Each atoll is surrounded by a 
natural sea wall—a barrier of reef 
coral. Outside this the waves of 
the Indian Ocean break thunder¬ 
ously; within, all is calm water, 
broken by numerous ring-shaped 
islands, each with its own lagoon 
in the centre; and each, therefore, 
ah' atoll within an atoll. There 
arc, however, openings in the pro¬ 
tective wall through which ships 
can ply. trading with India and 
the world beyond. 


ARTISTS OF THE 
ARCTIC 

The Eskimos, as clever carvers 
of soapstone, arc now among 
Canada’s most diligent artists. 
Three out of four of them have 
some artistic ability, and specimens 
of l-ieir work are on sale in various 
Canadian cities. 

Carving as an art among the 
Eskimos is more than 1000 years 
old. In earlier times they confined 
themselves to making toys, amulets 
for luck in hunting, or ornaments 
for graves. They have now found 
that there is a ready sale for their, 
interesting products. 

Soapstone is not an easy material 
in which to work. It breaks into 
small chunks, and cannot be used 
in big masses.' the craftsman is 
obliged to make his carvings small, 
and to decide on his subject to suit 
the size of his piece of stone. 

The colour of the stone varies 
according to the locality where it 
is found. The most-highly prized 
is jet-black; other shades are grey, 
light-blue, and green. 


EARL’S ROOM AT 
THE STATION 

What must be one of the fe',v 
private waiting rooms on our rail¬ 
ways will disappear shortly when 
Rotherham Road Station, in York¬ 
shire, is closed. 

At one end, of the .st.?iion build¬ 
ings is a private waiting room still 
kno'.vn as Earl Fitzwilliam’s Room, 
though in recent years it has 
housed only a few stores. 

This station has always been 
associated with the Fitzwilliam 
family, for the coach road from 
Wentworth Woodhouse used to 
end there, and the Kirk Gate 
Lodge stood opposite the station 
entrance. The sixth Earl is said to 
have given the’ land to the. old 
Manchester,' Sheffield, and Lincoln¬ 
shire Railway on condition that 
the station should be erected at 
the spot. 

Trains used to be stopped there 
for the convenience of the Fitz¬ 
william family,’but this right’has 
not been exercised for about half 
a century. 





They are all built 
on a sniall scale 


A French pa.s'lryeook hi Nice pets 
the finishing foedies to his master¬ 
piece, an cight-foot-s(|iiai’c,.tiirec- 
foot-high niolel of the Capitol in 
Washington. Tlic cake—a present 
to President-elect Ei^cnl^o«er- 
weighs 330 Ills, and is corered with 
chocolate aitJ icing. 


Above is a model of the new High 
Paddington Project, one of London’s 
latest housing schemes. It is proposed 
that these imposing blocks of skv- 
■scraper ilats should he built above the 
railway lines a short distance from 
Paddington Station. 


This model of Milan Cathedral, 
made of thousands of matchsticks, 
is the work of Mr. M. Evvington, 
of Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


Some schoolboys of Beckenham, Kent, have made this Meccano model of 
a fair-ground, complete with electrically-operated swings and roundabouts. 
Well over 1000 children saw the model on e.’ihibition at a local library. 


FISHING IN 

Young Ian Pritchard, an cx- 
pupil of Nairobi’s Prince of Wales 
School, is making quite a name as 
a guide for people keen to go sail¬ 
ing and fishing along the shores of 
Kenya. 

Out beyond tbe dark, sprawling 
reefs of tbe sun-drenebed sbore, 
multi-coloured tropical fish of 
varying shapes and sizes swarm in 
these fascinating coral depths. 
And Ian is quite at home among 
the strange ocean caverns and 
shadowy rock-bound pools. 

Living at the Blue Lagoon, neat 
Malindi, he is up early every day, 
ready to lend his skill and fishing 
provvess to tourists or thrill-seekers. 
Clad in swimming trunks, under¬ 
water goggles on his forehead, and 
a knife in his belt, Ian puts out in 
a small sailing-boat equipped with 
an outboavd-motor. A pair of 
harpoons lie beside him, ready for 
any sizeable fish—or intruding 
sharks. 

In the shallower waters many 
harmless fish of vivid colours can 
be landed without difficulty; but 
tougher methods' are required for 
such formidable'creatures of the 
Indian Ocean as. giant sting-rays. 
It was one of these which Ian 
spotted only recently while swim¬ 
ming with some friends just inside 
the reef. -- - - ; ■ , 

Within seconds-, armed with his 
harpoon, Ian dived smoothly and 
aimed at the massive sting-ray, the 


CORAL SEAS 

largest he had ever seen. Surfac¬ 
ing, he shouted to his friend, Her¬ 
bert Bois, whose harpoon also 
struck home and killed the sting¬ 
ray. 

Grave injury can result from 
contact with the long tail of this 
queer creature, so Ian and his 
friend had to cut it off before 
getting their prize., into the boat. 
It was no easy task to haul the 
sting-ray over the gunwale, for 
their prize proved to weigh 101 lbs. 
—a record for that part of Kenya’s 
coast. 


CUTTY SARK’S 
LAST HOME 

The Cutty Sark, last of the old 
tea clippers, is to have a permanent 
home at'Greenwich, if money to 
built a dry dock and maintain her 
there can be raised by the Cutty 
.Sark Preservation Society. The 
London County Council have given 
a site for the dock near the Royal 
Naval College. 

The cadets of the NVorcestcr 
training ship at Greenhithe have 
for some time been taking care of 
the Cutty Sark, moored alongside 
them. They have given much of 
their time to scrubbing the old 
clipper’s decks and keeping her 
■w'OodwoTk in trim. 

Some' £250.000 is needed to pre¬ 
serve this’fine relic of the last days 
of sail as a national memorial. 1 


POLE WHO MASTERED 
ENGLISH 

A film of Joseph Conrad’s story, 
Laughing Ann,, in which Conrad 
himself will be portrayed, is to be 
made by Mr. Herbert Wilcox, the 
famous producer. 

Conrad, who lived from 1857 to 
1924.. was a Pole, and did not learn 
English until lie was 21, yet he be¬ 
came one of,the greatest English 
authors of his lime. 

His real name was Teodor lozef 
Konrad Korzeniowski. He was 
born in the Ukraine, but loved the 
sea and became a sailor when he 
'.vas 17. He was 21 when he first 
joined the British Merchant Ser¬ 
vice. becoming Master of a ship 
when he was 27. 

He left the sea ten years later to 
settle in Kent and w'ritc novels 
about it. not merely in faultless 
English, hut in a fine literary stj ic. 


LOOKING BACK TO 
CHAUCER 

Every year the Suffolk town of 
Bungay elects a new reeve, an 
office dating" back before the 
Norman Conquest. (In days gone 
by the reeve was the town’s adviscr 
on law.) 

This year the holder of the post,' 
schoolmaster Mr. D. Hewitt, will 
wear a ceremonial govyn which has 
been designed on the advice ■ of 
British Museum officials who have' 
1 studied Chaucer’s works. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Emil Zatopek 



One glance only 
need be taken at 
this year’s sporting 
achievements to . 
name the greatest 
athlete of all. He is 
Emil Zatopek, Czech 
army olTicer. 


Bora in 1922, Emil Zatopek 
competed in his first race at 
19. Since then he has im» 
posed upon himself a training 
programme of incredihlc sev¬ 
erity. lie runs anywhere, in 
rough country, in sunshine, 
and in snowstorms. 


In the 1913 Olympics, Britain 
saw him first home in the 
10,000 metros and second in 
tlie 5000. At Helsinki, four 
years later, he claimed both 
events and also the marathon, 
a triple triumph wildly ac¬ 
claimed by the huge crowd. 


At Helsinki, Emil’s wife 
Dana, who was also in the 
1918’ Olympics, won the 
javelin event with a record 
thro.w of 165 feet 7 inches. So 
there are five gold Olympic 
medals in the Zatopek home, a 
trulv wonderful achievement. 


BISHOP’S JOhllNEY AMONG THE HILLS OF ASSAM 


'alone.ON A RAFT 
IN ATLANTIC 

Dr. Alain Bombard, who has 
been crossing the Atlantic alone on 
a raft, has been met in mid-ocean 
by a liner. He went aboard before 
resuming his lonely voyage to¬ 
wards the West Indies. 

The 25-ycar-old French scientist 
was cheerful and full of confidence, 
though this was only the second 
ship he had encountered after over 
seven weeks at sea. the first having 
passed without sighting him. 

' Like the famous Kon-Tiki men, 
Dr. Bombard has undertaken this 
hazardous venture to prove his 
theory that shipwrecked sailors can 
live by eating fish and extracting 
fresh water from them. 

He said he liad been successful 
in this—catching fish by wearing a 
mask and using an underwater gun. 
He also obtained quantities of 
edible plankton, minute creatures, 
by trailing a sieve behind the raft. 

The supply of drinking water 
which he had brought from Las 
Palmas had run out 14 days before 
he met the liner, but he had been 
able to press enough fresh water 
for his needs from the fish. 

His raft, which is 14 feet, long 
and 6 feet wide, is made of a pair 
of-metal tubes joined together by 
wood. It carries a triangular .sail, 
and by using a paddle as rudder 
he had been travelling about 46 
miles a day. 

After asking the captain of the 
liner to send a message to his wife 
in Paris, this dauntless young ad¬ 
venturer returned to his raft, with a 
supply of drinking water, a new 
battery for his radio, and a few 
other articles. 


FARMING PIONEER 

January 3 marks the centenary 
of the death of John Marten 
Cripps, a Sussex squire who made 
a big contribution to agriculture by 
introducing into Britain the kohl¬ 
rabi, a cabbage with a turnip¬ 
shaped root. 

While on a visit to Russia he W'as 
so impressed by the usefulness of 
kohl-rabi for feeding livestock that 
he brought home some seed. 


The Bishop of Nagpur, Dr. 
George Sinker, has been describing 
to friends in Britain a romantic 
journey he has made in the remote 
mountains of Assam, on the 
borders of Burma, encircled by the 
Brahmaputra and Chindwin Rivers. 

Fifty years ago the hills of 
Assam were infested with head¬ 
hunters; today this vast stretch of 
country in the Khasi Hills, the 
Naga Hills, and the Lushai Hills is 
one of the most peaceful and 
civilised parts of India, But its re¬ 
moteness still prevents it from 

being frequently visited. 

From Gauhati, on the banks of 
the Brahmaputra River, the bishop 
caught a bus which moved up 

through the Khasi Hills to 

Shillong. 

He noticed how handsome and 
dignified the Khasi women were, 
and then learned the origin of their 
dignity. The Khasis are one of the 
few tribes in the world where 
authority descends through the 
female members, so that the 

mother is the head of the house¬ 
hold and not the father. 

This matriarchal supremacy has 
been, one of the reasons for the 
spread of Christianity in the Khasi 


Hills. A hundred years ago 
pioneer missionaries from Wales 
came info the hills, and the 
strength of Christianity there today 
is largely due to the enthusiasm of 
the Presbyterians of Wales, who 
have adopted these mountains and 
their handsome people as their 
own. 

The Khasis are' the only people 
in the mountains of Assam to have 
a complete Bible in their own 
language. 

JEEP IN THE JL’NCLE 

From the Khasi Hills the bishop 
was driven in a jeep for 60 miles 
through an unpaved, rough road in 
the dank jungle. Through deep 
ravines and up slippery trackways 
the jeep struggled to get a grip for 
its tyres. 

In one place the bishop, in help¬ 
ing to push the jeep through a 
morass, was deposited into the 
squelching mud. 

In the Naga Hills at Impur he 
met a thousand people assembled 
in a conference discussing the 
translation of the Bible in Ao, their 
language.- They have a complete 
New Testament and the book of 
Genesis, and are planning to trans¬ 
late the psalms. 


Within a few miles of the meet¬ 
ing there are still the camps of the 
head-hunters. Neither India nor 
Burma is able effectively to patrol 
the mountains, but the activities of 
the Ao Naga Christians help to 
keep peace along the border. 

Coming down from the moun¬ 
tains to Manipur Road, Bishop 
Sinker joined the Indian section of 
the famous Burma Road, and for 
130 miles travelled on its good 
tarred surface. Every mile had its 
memories of the gallant defence of 
India and Burma against the 
Japanese in 1944. 

At Kohima and Imphal the 
bishop visited the war cemeteries 
nestling under the desolate hills of 
this still potentially dangerous 
frontier. 

The bishop says that the secret 
of the peace along the frontier now 
is the eight Bible schools where the 
leading men of the tribes count it 
an honour to be students. . They 
come at their own expense for 
periods each year, walking for 
miles across the mountains. 

At the schools they meet men 
who might have been enemies, but 
they count one another as friends 
as they sit together and learn. 


Tfie Children's Newsf^aper, January 3, 1953 

ALADDIN’S CAVE FOR 
SCHOOLBOYS 

During the holidays Westminster 
will be thronged with thousands of 
eager lads—and not a few girls— 
hurrying towards the Schoolboys’ 
Own Exhibition at the Florli- 
cultural Hall, Westminster. It 
opens on Wednesday, Decem¬ 
ber 31, and closes on January 10; 
admission fee one shilling. 

Among the thrills provided this 
time is a Space Ship, created to 
give an idea of the vast skill and 
knowledge that will be required for 
making a machine developing 
speeds up to 150,000 m.p.h. 

For those who ate staunch to the 
old love of trains there is a fu.M- 
size driving cab of the Britannia 
class locomotive; visitors can in¬ 
spect it under the guidance of re¬ 
tired drivers of Royal Trains. 

All who have been curious to 
know what it is like to be in a tele¬ 
vision studio while a programme is 
on can find out at the exhibition. 
Boys and girls can enter a. pro¬ 
duction studio and take part in 
programmes under the same ex¬ 
perts who carried out the historic 
cross-Channel T 'V from Paris. 

A challenge is offered by the 
Roadmanship test, which asks; Dc 
you think as fast as you think you 
think? At this stand are machines 
and devices for testing your skill 
and reactions as pedestrians, 
cyclists, motor-cyclists, and drivers. 

Choosing a career is, of course, 
an important feature of the exhibi¬ 
tion, and the Royal Navy, R.A.F., 
Gas Council, and various industrial 
concerns are putting on displays 
that will give much food for 
thought. . ■ 

Other attractions range from 
butterflies and stamps to heli¬ 
copter-racing, and quiz contests. 


THEIR VILLAGE STORY 

Each pupil of Reedham School, 
Norfolk, subscribed towards the 
cost of binding a history of their 
village from Stone Age times. At a 
ceremony in school, the book was 
presented to the village church, 
where it will always be on show. 
The idea of the book sprang from 
local history lessons in school. 


MARCO POLO’S AMAZING ADVENTURES—the story of an epic journey (8) 



Marco secured the Buddha “ relics ” at a great 
price. Then he sailed from Ceylon to India, 
landing there 200 years, before Vasco da Gama. 
He was in the province of Nlaabar, which we 
know as Madras. He was amazed to find that 
the people, rich and poor, wore nothing but 
waistcloths. “ There was not a tailor in the 
land,” he said afterwards ; even the king was 
.bare, except for necklaces of jewels and pearls. 



Marco saw many other wonders in this strange 
land, and also found a Christian church in 
Maabar. The Indian brethren wdio kept it 
told him it -was the hurial place of St. Thomas 
the Apostle (who is said to have reached India). 
They said that Saracens as well as Christians 
made pilgrimages to this shrine, believing 
that earth taken from the spot where the Saint 
W'as killed would cure sick people. 



After more travels in India Marco set sail 
for China. He now had the feeling that he 
would like to return to his home in Venice. 
He reflected that Kiiblai Khan was getting old. 
What would happen to Marco, his father, and 
uncle if Kublai died ? They had been his 
favourites, and some of the courtiers were 
jealous. He decided the best thing to do would 
be to persuade Kublai to let them go home. 



Back in Peking Marco found that his father 
and uncle had the same idea about going home. 
All three w'ere now rich and wanted to get 
their wealth hack to Venice. The emperor was 
pleased with the “ relics ” Marco had brought 
from Ceylon, and interested in the young man’s 
account of India. But when the Polos men¬ 
tioned their desire to return to Europe he was 
annoyed and refused to give them permission. 


How can the Polos escape from this autocratic emperor? 


See next week’s 


instalment 
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B ^popular aulUor’s IRrilling serial of (^ueen Sinners dag 

I THE SILKEN SEC 

by Geoffrey Trease 



Charles Mount, a Derbyshire 
mill-owner visiting London in 
Queen Anne's reign, vanishes 
mysteriously and sends his young 
niece, Celia, a message to meet him 
on Hampstead Heath. Fearing lest 
this he a false message, her new 
friends, Dick Arlington and his 
master, Mr. Fazeley, a journalist, 
follow her coach and see three 
figures flitting through the mist. 

4. A cord of silk 

A pistol cracked. “Help!” 
:ame Celia’s voice again. “Uncle, 

iook-” Her last cry was 

niulTled. 

As Dick came out of the mist 
he noted the situation in one swift 
glance. 

The chaise was slewed across the 
road. The postilion was spread- 
:agled in the mud, motionless. 
Celia was struggling in the arras of 
1 man, her head muffled in a cloak. 

Her uncle had jumped out and 
vas struggling frcnziedly with the 
Dther two strangers. He still 
gripped a pistol, but he was unable 
to reload it, for his arms were held 
from behind. All three attackers 
wore black masks. 

Dick cocked his own pistol as he 
ran forward, giving a loud yell to 
announce his approach. 

It had the desired effect. The 
first stranger let. Celia go. She 
sprawled sideways and nearly 
pitched out. of the carriage. 

“ Hands'^up!” panted Dick, but 
the man leapt down, a long knife 
in his hand. Dick levelled his 
pistol and pulled the trigger. The 
pistol went off with a flash and a 
bang, but the bullet whined harm¬ 
lessly over the bushes, and the man 
cam’e on with upraised knife. 

(]rackI 

This time it was Fazeley's 
pistol. The mas|:ed man howled. 
Blood splashed from his arm. He 
stopped short, and then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, dashed away 
into the undergrowth. Seeing 
themselves outnumbered the others 
follow'cd him. 

“Shall we go after them?” 
gasped Dick. 

Fazeley shook his head, too 
breathless for a moment to answer. 
Mr. Mount was reloading his 
pistol. Celia came forward. 

“You all right, lass?” 

“Yes, Uncle, are you?” 

“Ay. Thanks to these gentle¬ 
men.” 

Fazeley was kneeling over the 
postilion. “He’s coming round,” 
he said. “I think it's just"a knock 
on the head.” 

“Ay, that was it,” Mr. Mount 
confirmed. "They tumbled him 
out of his saddle and knocked him 
down. I was out in a flash, myself, 
but they were on me before I 
could shoot. I'm uncommonly 
obliged to you, sir, and the lad 
here.” His stern features broke 
into a smile of rare warmth. 


The postilion sat up, asking after 
his horses, and declared that he 
would be all right in a minute. 
Fazeley rose and shook the manu¬ 
facturer’s hand. 

“We were at Mr. Cogwell’s last 
night w'hen your message arrived,” 
he explained. “Mr. Cogwell was 
a little worried in case the message- 
should not have come from you, 
and-” 

“Not come from me?” 

“Well, it wasn't written, you 
know, Uncle,” Celia pointed out. 
“And you never sent any sort of 
token to prove it was from you.” 

“Why should 1?” Mr. Mount 
scratched his head. “Something 
very, unexpected turned up—I slept 
at the Bell Savage Inn, as it hap¬ 
pened. It was so late, I’d no time 
to trouble wi’ pen and paper. It 
never crossed my mind you would 
start fancyin’ things—— 

“It was natural enough-” 

began Celia, but her uncle’s smile 
faded. Fazeley said quickly: 

“I think, sir, it would be better 
not to stay here. If you will let 
us, we’ll keep you company across 
the Heath. 

“Nay, there’s no need-” 

“Oh, please. Uncle!” Celia 
begged. “It was all so frightening.” 

Jt was a tight fit, but they man¬ 
aged to pack into the chaise. 
The postilion climbed stiffly into 
the saddle, and off they went. 

“Have you any idea, who those 
fellows were?” inquired Fazeley. 

The manufacturer seemed both 
surprised and vexed by tbe 
question. 

“No idea at all! These high¬ 
waymen are all round London, 
aren’t they, like wa.sps round a 
honey-pot?” 

“They were not the,usual high¬ 
waymen type,” mused Fazeley. 
“They had masks, true—but no 
horses. And no pistols.” 

“One came at me with a knife,” 
said Dick proudly. 

“That in itself was unusual. 
Unless they were foreigners. And 
another thing; What did they 
want?" 



1 What bird is called King of 


the Air? 

2 Who wrote the Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn? 

3 Oblique means old-fashioned, 
slanting, or not clear? 

4 Who was described as the 
Father of New England? 

5 Is a poult a young turkey or 
a young fowl? 

6 What’is a gymkhana? 

7 Where is Cape Horn? 

8 What is the Dail Eireann? 

Answers on page 12 


“What do highwaymen usually 
want?” retorted Mr. Mount. 
“Ordinary common rogues, that’s 
what they were.” 

“Well, sir,” said Fazeley mildly, 
leaning across to offer him a pinch 
of snuff, “they were your high¬ 
waymen, not mine. Far be it from 
me to interfere with another gentle¬ 
man’s property!” He turned the 
conversation deftly to other 
matters, but Dick felt that the 
journalist’s curiosity was no more 
satisfied than his own. 

The talk was now all of fishing, 
the only relaxation Mr. Mount 
permitted himself from the cares 
of business. Dick himself had no 
interest in the sport, so he gave 
himself up to his own thoughts. 

'J'here was plenty to think about. 

Mr. Mount was unwilling to 
discuss the highwaymen. Did he 
know more about them than he 
would admit, and, if so, why was 
he concealing his knowledge? 

Where had he been last night? 
What was the truth about his dis¬ 
appearance from the sedan chair? 

Link by link Dick hammered 
out a chain of reasonable explana¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Mount had received some 
kind of W'arning last night. The 
danger, whatever it was, was so 
compelling that he had decided to 
leave London immediately. 

To throw his enemies off the 
scent he had stopped the chairmen 
by the Fleet Bridge, where he had 
previously noticed heaps of build¬ 
ing materials, and had placed the 
stones inside the sedan. Then he 
had called impatiently to the men, 
slammed the door—but from the 
outside—and stepped back into the 
inky darkness until they had 
trudged out of hearing. 

Only with a sedan was such a 
trick possible, for on a wet night 
it would be carried right into the 
house at the other end of the 
journey, and a shadower, watching 
from the street, would not know 
that the passenger was no longer 
inside. 

He had spent the night at the 
Bell Savage Inn. just as he had 
said. But this morning there had 
been a flaw in the, plan. 

Somehow Mr. Mount’s enemies 
had discovered that he was not at 
the merchant's house. They had 
follow'ed Celia’s coach, guessing 
that it would lead them back to 
their quarry. 

J)iCK was still puzzling over the 
matter when they pulled up at 
an inn, and Mr. Mount insisted 
that they should all take some re¬ 
freshment before going their 
separate ways. 

“Though why- should we go 
separate ways?.” demanded Celia. 

“What do you mean, lass?” 

“We O'vve a great deal to Mr. 
Fazeley, Uncle. His newspaper 
isn’t coming out any more. He 
has over-tired himself in London— 
Conliniicd on page 10 



CLEAN THE RUST OFF 
YOUR BIKE WITH 




FOR 


the Gumption TINS 


Gumption is the smooth paste iu the white and 
green tin which >Tun'imy, and her friends, use for 
cleaning the bath, paint and everything at iiome. 
Just Rib the handlebars with a little Gumption on a 
damp cloth—rinse olf, polish with a dry cloth, and 
your bike will sparkle like new. Get some e-dra 
pocket money at the same time by saving the lids 
from Gumption 2/6 tins ; when you have collected 
12, pack them up (with your name and address 
inside) and post them to the address on the tin. 
You will receive a Postal Order for 2'- plus the 
postage on your parcel, for each of the 12 lids you 
send. Tills applies only to 2/6 fins. Fuller details 
on Gumption lids. 
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BOX OF MAGIC I 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free. Send for List. 

BCM/TRICKS 

€7 DAYIIAM STREET, LONDON, N.Tv'.l 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on yipnrovalf particulars, stamp, 

Mrs. M. B. SmTH, 

r,G CORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.E.IT 
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Yours Today 

JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR! 

REAL HOUSE FOR YOUR COLLECTION 
v/hich can be placed among your most 
treasured possessions 
IF YOU SEND NOW 

A most unusual setting has been chosen for the cover, 
which is printed in TWO COLOURS. There is 
ample space for all your stamps, as it holds 1,200, 
in its 64 PAGES, all of which are headed with 
names of countries. There are also 120 FULL 
SIZE ILLUSTRATIONS ! ! ! 

COULD YOU DO WITH ONE? .... YOU COULD! 
Then send immediately,enclosing6d. for postage & packing, and request; 
Our WORLD Famous Approvals. 

Lisburn & Townsend Ltd. (C.N.), West Kirby, Cheshire 
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STAMPS PORTRAYING 
THE ROYAL FAMILY 

INCLUDING FIRST STAMP 
OF PRINCESS ANNE 

All Free "to collectors asking to see our famous 
•Quality’ Ainii'OYcils. Semi 3d. to cover our 
postage atul lists. YOUR special require- , 

merits will receive our personal attcuiioii. | 

THE CODE STAMP CLUB 

last October a-id is still growing. Thousands Prince Charles with 
of j.ifinbcrs of all ages aic delighted witl) our 
‘Quality’ Approv.nU and Gifts. Subscription 1/- 
oiily. You rci-'Fivc Badge, Membership Card listing 
fins gifts, .tpinovals seat montlily. (Gifts iac. full 
sis'’ Tweezers, ( to.) Collectors abroad welcomed. 

SPECIAL GIFT with all booked orders for 
Q.E.II CORONATION SET. Details sent. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 15 
CANTERB URY, KENT. 


Queen Fiizabetb 11 
1951 Royal Visit 


FREE! FREE!! 

Ceylon Comincmoratives 
Tliesa FOUR I.AUili:; stamps 
iiicludiu" tlie faiuotis Jubilee 
issue of 1935 
portraying 
V.’indsor Castle. 


REE to all 
f'. applyiae: for niv 
^ DISCOUNT 
PPROV^LS and enclosing 
’ postage. 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 
(10 CN) 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


!!! !!! 


TO CELEIUiATE COBOX.ITION TEAR 

* The FIRST STAMP ISSUED by a British Colony ★ 
showing the Head of ELIZABETH H as Queen 
This HISTORIC stamp, PLUS 3 Coronation Stamps of her father, King George 
VI, will be sent absolutely FREE to the first 50 NEW applicants for my fine 
Approvals. Please send 3d. postage. {If you let vie know your age and interests^ 
it )\ ill help me to send Approvals you will like.) 

J. B. MORTON (CNF), MANSE, BOUOHTON, FAVERSHAM, KENT. 



Just write your name and address on the coupon below 
and send it with 3d. in stamps for return postage and we will 
send you a selection of our World-Famous Stamps On 
Approval and Four Magnificent Stamps From Canada. 


Name. 


Address. 



SSTHEAVENUB 

(Dept. ICS;.-... 

i Loweitbit 


SPORTS SHORTS 


Last year’s outstanding athletes 
of six continents have ' been 
named by . the Helms Athletic 
Foundation of Los Angeles. Africa 
is represented by 16-year-old swim¬ 
mer Joan Harrison; Asia by K. D. 
Singh, star of India’s Olympic 
hockey team; Australasia by 
sprinter Marjorie Jackson; Europe 
by Josy Barthel, Luxemburg 
winner of the Olympic 1500 
metres; South America by 
Reinaldo Corno, second in the 
Olympic Marathon; and North 
America by Horace Ashenfelter, 
Olympic steeplechase winner. Pre¬ 
vious winners cannot be chosen 
again. 

Haydon, 14-ycar-old Birm¬ 
ingham schoolgirl, is one of 
England’s representatives in the 
French table tennis championships 
this week.- Her father, Adrian 
Haydon, non-playing captain of 
England teams, has won many in¬ 
ternational honours, and her 
mother, formerly Miss Doris 
Jordan, was also an international 
player. 

John Landy, 22-year-old Austra¬ 
lian runner, has recorded the 
fourth best time ever for the mile 
—4 minutes 2.1 seconds. Only the 
two Swedes, Gundar Haegg, who 
holds the world record of 4 minutes 
1.4 seconds, and Arne Andersson, 
have beaten this time. 

JJennis Watts, one of the lead¬ 
ing A.A.A. coaches, has gone 
to East Africa for a six-week 
coaching tour of Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika. Watts is a 
former A.A.A. long jump, and 
hop-step-and-jump champion. 

^FTER inspecting a cricket pitch 
at Chelmsford which had not 
received any attention for four 
years, experts of the British 
Rubber Development Board found 
it in excellent condition. The pitch 
is of rubber on a concrete base, 
and is used for practice by many 
county cricketers. 


When Oxford meet Cambridge 
in the annual Varsity "hockey 
match at Beckenham next month, 
the Dark Blues’ captain, C. A. M. 
O’Hagan, will be striving not to 
emulate his father, C. G. O’Hagan. 
C. G. played three times for 
Oxford but was never on the win¬ 
ning side. C. A. M. was on the 
losing side last year. 

goME time this month 62-year-old 
Rene Menzies will see his 
cyclometer register 62,657 miles, 
and w'ill know that he is the new 
holder of the world cycling mileage 
record for a year’s riding. His 
year, during which he has travelled 
all over Britain, ends on Janu¬ 
ary 24. 



The gymnasium at Chelsea 
Barracks, London, has been con¬ 
verted into a training centre for 
winter sports enthusiasts. Here 
wc sec a member of the Ski Club 
of Great Britain teaching the 
Correct way to make a kick turn. 

J)o>JGLAS Wright, Kent’s well- 
known Test match bowler, has 
opened an indoor coaching school 
at Folkestone. 

Leaving this week for a 26-day 
tour of Sweden is a strong 
team of table tennis junior inter¬ 
nationals. Swedish youngsters will 
return the compliment by playing 
in Britain next season. 


THE SILKEN SECRET 


Continued from page 9 

perhaps country air, Derbyshire 
air- 

Mr. Mount stopped short and 
peered down at her, his eyes nar¬ 
rowing cautiously. Then his 
features relaxed into a smile again. 

“We’re simple folk up there,” he 
said bluntly. “No fancy manners. 
Well, what d’ye say?” 

The little journalist glanced 
across at Dick. Dick’s eyes were 
eager. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. 
Mount. It’s most handsome of 
you.” 

“Maybe Dick’ll be able to help 
Celia along with her studies. We 
were talking about a tutor for her. 
I expect you know French and 
Latin and all that?” 

“A little, sir. I’ll help Celia if 
I can.” 

“Eh, you can teach her all a girl 
needs of such-like things. You 
look to me a likely lad.” He went 
on writing. Celia and Dick looked 
at each other across the table and 
crammed their handkerchiefs into 
their mouths - simultaneously, to 


prevent themselves from making 
an audible explosion of mirth. 

Jen minutes later, while their host 
'was settling the bill, Fazeley 
and Dick had their first chance of 
a word together. 

“What do you make of this, 
Dick? One of those scoundrels 
dropped it when he ran.” 

Fazeley pulled a short length of 
cord from his pocket. It was thin 
but very strong, and woven of fine 
black silk. He ran it through his 
fingers caressingly. 

“Do you think they meant to 
kidnap Mr.' Mount, sir? Was it 
to tie his hands with?” 

“Perhaps, Dick—and perhaps 
not.” 

“Weil, what else-” 

“I have accepted this invita¬ 
tion,” said Fazeley quickly in a 
low voice, “not to catch trout but 
to fish for something bigger. We 
are up against something very 
strange and very ugly. I have only 
once seen a cord like this, in Spain. 
And it was used for strangling.” ■ 
To he continued 


The Children's Newspaper. January 3, 1953 


NEW 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 

ISSUES FREE !! 

Super New Season Offer! 

Three of the very 
latest mint and 
used J3 r i t i s li 

Colniiinl now issues 
FRLE1 Also an 
assortment of mint 
and used pictorials. 
Xo riibhish. AND 
we still Q:ive away 
WHOLE SETS of 
HI i n t British 
Colonials ! This 
season we offer maijuificent sets of Queen 
Elizabeth Pictorials! Write NOW to this 
established Scottish firm with the 
SATISFIED customers, enclose 3d. postaae 
and request famous New Issue Approvals. 

MASTERSON’S (Dept. C.N.l), 
Albert Place, PERTH, Scotland. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 73 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any'part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
•on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp wc sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. • Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 



ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C N.) South Hackney, London. E.9, England 
Eslablished 

Wc Will Give 


!00,C00 STAMPS FREE 


this month. 'Have you had your share? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 


P. OWEN (CN73), ‘‘Bayona.** 

Heysoms Ave.,Greenbanlc, Northwich^ 
Cheshire. 


SPRINGING TIGEES 


A most imusual offer of 3 inng'nifiecut muisod 
{iiiimal stamps from PiT'ak showing a Tiger 
spi’juping out of tho dense Malay Jungle scut 
FREE to all applicants fur Approvals 
enclosing postage. Mention C.N, 


R. D. HARRISON 

20 Parle Bd., UODDESDON, Herts. 

GREAT BARGAIN'P'A'C'KETS ! 

Have you had yours? New Year 
Packets of outstanding value, iiR'luding 
early and modern issues, exciting pic-' 
toriuls, mint colonials and many scarco 
stamps. Prices: 6cl.; 1/-; 2/6; 5/-, 
Postage 2icl. 

Also ask for .Special liiscount Approvals .and 
receive FREE fine mint ,‘'COLONI.\L” 
packet plus CORONATION. Postage 2id. 

J. POTTER (A.I6), 

14 Sandringham Gdns,London,N.12 


DON’T READ THIS 

unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and' 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free! Simply send 2Jd. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE, 

(F.C), MILLOOK. BUDE, CORNWALL 

GRAND NEW YEAR GIFT 

Consisting of a fine STAMP 
WALLET full of AIRMAILS, TRI- 
ANGULARS AND DIAMONDS. 

Enclose ajd. stamp and ask for my 
Approvals. 

R. POWELL (DEPT. C N) 

89 CRAIQDALE ROAD, HORN^ 
_ CHURCH, ESSEX. _ 

1,000 STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFTERENT. NO ORKAT BRITAIN. 
.500, 3/-; 250, 1/6; 100, 9d. 
BRITISH COLS.: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300, 
6/6. TRIANGULARS; 10. 1/6; 25. 4/6; 
50. 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINBS: 15. 1/3; 
25, 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS : 10. 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
MAPS; 10, 1/3; 25. 2/9. SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 
25, 2/3. AIRMAILS; 25. 1/6. POSTAGE 
2hd. EXTRA. 

Approvals and Catalogue of stamp barg.iins 
on rt-qupst. 

S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckingion, Sheffield 

COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(All Different) 


10 AlbanLa 1/3 

50 ArgeatiUQ 1/4 

100 Austria 1/6 

25 BelgiauCols.2/3 
100 Belsiiim 1/3 

50 Brit.Etnpirel/3 
200 do 3/6 

1,000 do 45/- 

100 Cliiua 1/3 

200 Prance 3/- 

100 French Cols. 2/6 
100 Germany 1/- 


100 Greece 

3/- 

25 Guatemala 

1/9 

flO Hitler Heads 

1/6 

25 Iraq. 

1/- 

50 India 

!/• 

50 J’ugoslavla 

1/3 

25 Malaya 

1/6 

25 Pakistan 

1/3 

100 Portugal 

3/- 

25TrianguI.Trs 

4/9 

100 U.S.A. 



Commems. 7/6 
10 Zanzibar I /9 


■Whole World: 250. 1/10; 300, 2/4* 
500, 4/6; 1.000, 9/-; 2,000, 22/6. POST¬ 
AGE 2id. EXTRA. Stanley Gibbons’ 1953 
Simplified Catalogue CV/hole World) 
19/7, mc’hidmg postage. Full Lists of Packets 
Albuins. Accessories, Sots and New Issuca 
sent on request. Callers Welcomed. 

H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 
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NEW STAMP BROHEI 



— G. 

WILLINGDON 


Send 2ld. postage. 
C.O.b. extra. 

50 CHINA 1/3; 50 JAP¬ 
AN 1/3; 50 RUSSIA 2/3: 
25 EGYPT 1/3; 25 PER¬ 
SIA 1/6; 100 F.Cols. 2/9; 
200 F. Cols. 6/6 ; 100 B. 
Cols. 2/-; 200 B. Cols. 
4 6 ; 500 B. Cols. 20/-; 
500 All diff.5/-;1000 All 
diff. 10/-; 2000 All diff. 
25/- ; 25 Vatican 3/-. 

P. KEEP — 

— EASTBOURNE 


Mli\T BRITISH COLONIALS 

All our coloniHl soloctions routaiu MANY 
MINT, and tlio ^’KW QUEKN ISSUES are 
iurliulfd ai thov arrive. If you oollect 
GREAT BRITAIN or U.S.A. you should 
ask I'or our siieciat sliei-ts of those couutrh's. 
Illtill finality! LOW jirices ! aud remember— 
we send POST FREE I 

BENNETT (C) 

44 Darrel Rd.. RETFORD. Notts. 


Xciv Year Offer 

MAURITIUS MINT SET 

All applicants for my popular Discount 
Approvals will receive a Mint Set of 
K.G. VI Mauritius (soon to bo obsolete) 
and in addition, a Perforation Gauge. 
Please enclose 2i(I. postanc- 
MALCOLM MATSON 

3D6 I.ONDON ROAD. STAINES._MIDDX 


I’m a Newcomer 

TO THIS PAPER— To introduce myself ina.v 
I send you a packet of 50 STAMPS 
FREE? Enclose 2id. postase and ask 
to RC’c iny fine Approvals. Don’t delay- 
early fipplicauts will receive valuable 
stamps, such as G.B. 10/- blue or similar. 

M. ROWLEY, 

•• KILLINEY." POLTEGGAN. PENZANCE. 


BARUAIMS 


25 Cliilo lOd. 
25 Iraq I/- 
25 Peru 1/2 
25 Siam 1/6 
25 Syria 2/- 
25 Tunis 1/2 
Biitish Empire 
Airmails; 25 


AIVi[*PAUKtlS‘‘-'“^“““‘’' 


All different 
100 China 1/2 
100 Czech 1/6 
100 Franco 1/2 
100 Italy 1/3 
100 Japan 1/6 
_ 100 World 9d. 

100, 1/4; 200,3/4; 300, 6/9 
1/4; 50. 2/9; 100, 6/6 
Triangulars ; 10, 1/2; 15,2/-; 20, 3/-; 25, 4/3 
>’KW YLAR (IIFT I’.NCKIIT FREE with orders 
of 2/6 aud over. TosUige 2id. ext ra. List Free 
D. C. SiBclalre, 126_Erikine RJ. Suttonj^Snrrey, 


50 (Ircccc 1/9 
50 Iran 2/3 
50 ItuRsia 1/6 
50 Spain 1/- 
50 Swiss 1/2 
50 U.S.A. 1/3 
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SAN MARBNO 3 
TRIANGULARS 

F These very latest MINT AIRMAILS are 
an essential addition to every collection, 
and will bo sent ENTIRELY FREE, 
fC to collectors who request our Super 
Approvals cnclosiug 2id. postage. 

E TUB BUSSELL STAMP CO. (ONM), 

E Waverley Chambers, Station 
_ Bridge. Harrogate. 


Cheaper Than Approvals 

10 Stamps for Id. (post extra) 
World ^Assortment (No G.B.), 250 

Stamps (with stamp hinges) 2/6 post free 

Lists of Stamp Mixtures FREE 

F. J. UNDERWOOD 
24 Sandringham Road, Northampton 


: KEDAH, SELANGOR, ZANZIBAR 

Stamps of these difficult countries 
. given . absolutely FREE to collectors 
who request our famous high discount 
Approvals. 

, Please enclose 2 ^d. stamp for post- 

D. VEITCH & CO., 

E4-!t 5 Blackett Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1 . 


MAGNIFICENT SET OF 5 
CHINESE AIR MAIL STAMPS 

FREE ! ! 

To all applicants sending 2 -Jd. 
stamp and requesting our FIRST 
CLASS APPROVALS. 

E. JOHNSON 

97 CHURCH ROAD, 
SHOEBURYNESS, ESSEX. 


FREE! 


MONACO 1951 
» HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS- 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2 Jd. 
postage. 



L. E. THOIVIPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens,London,W.5 


HE TURNED DREAMS 
INTO ■ HOUSES 


Just 25 years ago a young man 
named Charles Jenkinson arrived 
in Leeds to be vicar of a poor 
parish in the city. There were 
9000 people living in his district of 
Holbeck, and as he went visiting 
he noticed that most of them lived 
in miserable back-to-back houses. 

His heart was saddened as he 
looked at the tiny rooms, the 
narrow streets where the children 
played and their mothers hung out 
the washing on Mondays; he could 
hardly get down some of the, 
streets for the thick lines of wash¬ 
ing stretched across them. 

SAD DISCOVERY 
He discovered that Leeds had 
72,000 of these poor houses, which 
had to be called homes, some with 
only one bedroom, and no decent 
washing accommodation. How 
could he expect these people to 
come to church, he asked himself, 
unless they were happy at home? 

Charles Jenkinson began to 
dream, and the results of his 
dreams are told by his friend H. J. 
Haramerton, in This Tnrbuicnt 
Priest (Lutterworth Press, 9s. 6 d.). 

A • nev/ .Leeds with spacious 
blocks of clean, airy flats for work¬ 
ing people at rents they could pay 
—that was diaries Jenkinson’s 


STAMP NEWS 

JPiNAL preparations are being 
made for the National Stamp 
Exhibition at the Central Hail, 
Westminster, January 10 to 17. 
There will be something of interest 
to every type of collector from 
beginner to expert. A special 
section will deal with Stamps and 
the Press, one of the gems of this 
display being the new volume on 
the Royal Collection. 

^MONO the stamps planned by 
Australia for this year will be 
six featuring food production, three 
in honour of the Coronation, one 
marking the 25th year of the 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, and two 
commemorating the 150th anniver¬ 
sary of settlement in Tasmania. 

Horn Aden and British Honduras 
will soon have complete new 
pictorial sets for ordinary postage. 

A SET of three Swedish stamps 
celebrate King Gustaf’s 70th 
birthday; a set of four issued in 
Greece commemorate King Paul's 
50th birthday. 

q'HE abolition of slavery in 
Ecuador 100 years ago has 
been marked by three new stamps. 


FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD 

The. church at Stoke Poges, 
Buckinghamshire, famous , as the 
inspiration of Gray's Elegy,' is get¬ 
ting three of its old stained 
glass windows back again, 

American newspaper-owner W, 
R. Hearst bought them some years 
ago when part of the church was 
pulled down, and later sold them to 
Mr. Harry E. Stewart, a Texan 
collector of antiques. He has 
now sent them to this country for 
replacement in the old church from 
which they came. 


dream. So he first got himself 
elected to the City Council. His 
battle cry was “Clear the Slums.” 

He set out a programme of de¬ 
molition of 30,000 houses in six 
years, and the re-housing of 
11,000 people. It meant that his 
own parish was wiped off the map 
of Leeds. He himself helped to 
burn the rotten timber, and pleased 
the children by arranging huge 
bonfires for them on the site of 
their old homes. 

Then came the new dream- 
houses just outside Leeds, homes 
and plenty of space for the 
children to play. There followed 
the immense ranee of flats which 
Leeds knows today as Quarry Hill. 

IIELP FOR MOTHER 

Charles Jenkinson helped to in¬ 
vent a special refuse disposal 
plant where the refuse of each flat 
went down a chute to the dustbins 
below- He saw to it that the 
mothers had the free use of a 
laundry where the family washing 
could all be done in about three 
hours. 

Quarry Hill stands in Leeds to¬ 
day as monument to a man who 
dreamed dreams and then set about 
making them come true in bricks 
and mortar. 


ENTER DR. WATSON 

The corner of l.ondon which 
witnessed the birth of Dr. Watson’s 
partnership with Sherlock Holmes 
is to be commemorated by a 
plaque. It will be unveiled on 
January 3 at the Criterion, Picca¬ 
dilly Circus, by cx-Chief Inspector 
Fabian of Scotland Yard. 

It is expected that an enthusiastic 
crowd of Sherlock Holmes’s 
admirers will be there to mark the 
occasion. 

It was at the Criterion in 1881, 
as Conan Doyle related in A Study 
in Scarlet, that Dr. Watson met 
Dr. Stamford and told him lie was 
looking for lodgings. 

Dr. Stamford said that a certain 
Mr. Holmes was also looking for 
digs, and that perhaps the two of 
them might like to share rooms. 
Next day he introduced Dr. 
Watson to Sherlock Holmes, and 
the pair took the famous Baker 
Street lodgings where tlie doctor’s 
education in crime detection began. 

The idea of commemorating the 
birthplace of the Sherlock Holmes 
saga was suggested by an .Amer¬ 
ican, Mr. Richard Hughes. 


BICYCLES FOR TWO 
CN READERS 

Congratulations to the following 
two readers who have each won a 
bicycle for their entries in Com¬ 
petition No. 15 of November 29; 

Alison Wilkinson, Lyndnm, Falli- 
broome, Macclesfield, Cheshire ; 
and Ronald McGinn, 17 Vale 
Grove, Gosport, Hants. 

Six boxes of crackers have been 
awarded as consolation prizes to: 
Margaret Cooper. Newton: John 
Crookes, Newark; Elizabeth Mitchell, 
Kemnay; Gillian Sambrook, Orms- 
kirk; W, Thompson, Manchester, 20; 
Clara Westrep, Wingfield. 

SOLUTION; 1 Wrong: 2 Right; 
3 Right; 4 Wrong: 5 Wrong; 6 
Wrong; 7 Wrong; 8 Wrong; 9 
Right; 10 Wrong. 


F H E E 

SOVIET RUSSIAN 
MACHINE-GUNNER 
STAMP (cs Ulus.) ■ 

This fine unused Pre-war 1938 Soviet 
Russian stamp trom behind the Iron 
Curtain, 1 Rouble top value, which 
is priced in the latest 1953 Stanley 
Gibbons’ catalogue at 3 /-, comes to 
you QUITE FREE, IF you ask to see 
our “ Much Cheaper than Others ” Ap¬ 
proval Sheets, and send 2 \d. for postage. 

HARRY BURGESS & GO. 

(Dept.",?) PEMBURY, KENT 



LARGE SIZED RUSSIAN 
AIR BOMBER STAMPS 

194 O. Set of 4 dif. 1/- (post cjd). 
I.onger set of 12 dif. 5/- 





FREE! 


JI .T q n i f i c c Ji t packet of 
EMPIRE PICTORIALS 
incltides PAPUA anti NEW 
GUINEA new issue cf Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign; Kmtr 
George VI SILVER 
WEDDING coinnii'iiioraliTO, 
l.'ictoi'i.a]s from Ascension 
Island. St. Helena, Nyasa- 
land, Montserrat -J ri.tirg 
rrapiro scoucs, aiiiui.Tls, 8l:ip. 
Just ask to see Approv.'ils auC 
scud 3d. postage. 

BOSTON (C.B.) 
IQ& St. Dunstan’s Rd., 
London W. 6. 


100 STAMPS VALUED 10'- FREE 




ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask 
to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps 
on Approval, the Windsor Stamp Co. 
will send ABSOLUTELY .FREEJihis 
bumper packet of 100 ALL DIFFERENT 
{ ^ • STAMPS. These stamps come from all 

\ parts of the world — America, Asia, 
/ Europe, Africa, and have-a total cata- 
' loguc value of about JO/- ; they will add 
number, interest and value to Your Very 
Own Collection. In addition, wc will also 
send you free our Windsor Series List of 
over 300 other Packets, and details of 
menihership of the Windsor Stamp Club and Club Badge. WRITE NOW, Just ask for 
100 Different Packets Free and fora Selection cf Windsor Stamps on Approval. Enclose 
21 d. stamp for posting to you, and all these stamps will be sent to you by return 
post, it Don’t delay, or you may forget and miss this super offer, so write NOW tot 
WINDSOR STAMP GO. (Dept. C N) UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



.THE STAMP OP QUALITY . 


TABLE SOCCER 

ratvut No. 658860 

FULL OP REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 miuiaturo.men. ball ami qoals. F.A. 
Rules Alia].ted. Touls, Offsidoa. Covners, 
etc. 100‘^ PATFNT mcu. 

★ THE ORIGINAL GAME with * 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME OF 
SKILL I 

QPrices: 10 / 11 , 
^14/11 and 18/11 

Post free. 

Send 3 d. stamp for 
. > further details. 

W. L. KEELING & SONS 
(Dept. N), RICE LANE, LIVERPOOL, 9 




Laurel & Hardy, “Way Out 
West.” Mystery oJ Tly- 
ing Saucers. Lash La lUio 
in “Outlaw Country.” 

Adventures o£ Charlie 
Chaplin, llopalons Ca.ssidy 
ill “Sunset Trail.” Ani¬ 
mal Antics. Cinderella. 

John Wayuo in “New 
Frontier,” eto. 

Send Cash or J'osfol Order or C.O.D. I/- extra. 

FOWDEN FILM & OPTICAL SERVICE 
2 Hastings Street, LUTON, Beds. 



p. & P. lift. 


tMINT BRITISH COLO.SIALS* 

FREE! 

arge Pictori 
i BRUNEI,CAYMAN,FALKLANDS, 
[MONTSERRAT are FREE to all ap- 
1 plicants requesting a selection of our^ 
^ famous Approvals, enclosing 2^d. postage j 
N. MESSER (Dept. C4) 

6 AXBRIDGE GARDENS 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 4 


CIGARETTE GARDS 

Sf'iid' 4d. for CATADOGUD of owr l.OCO 
sei’ie.H. ALBUMS to hold 200 rai’tls l/SJ. 
. 100 different cards 2/9 pjst free. 

MATCHBOX LABELS: 25 diff'lit 2,3; 

50, 4/-; 100, 8/-; 200, 16/-. TJ^t 3d. 
CHEESE LABELS: 25 diffciviit 1 9; 
50, 3/-; 75, 5/-;, 100, 7/6. LiH 3-1. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “ C,” 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at bcl(?w cesft. Strong 
enamelled iianflle with 
ntw bladfc firmly held by 
screw. Puts used blaih’s 
to good use. Ideal lor 
gifts. • Fend 9d. stainrs. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. O /fi 

Per Min, ^5/^0 

Post 3d, 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

'ConipriscsALIr 
ncccs.sary liarts aud 
_ laeial basu for simple 

assembly to make tids working Klecfrio 
Motcr. Great technical, instructive and cutcr- 
taining boy's tny. Coniplcto with diaaiains 
aud easj- directions. Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley. London. N. 1 2. 




BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. fN.i 


IIUlTISll GlllAM SET 

FREE 

This very ATTRACTIVE set of 
KING GEORGE VI stamps 
will soon be OBSOLETE AND 
SCARCE. These beautiful pic¬ 
torials show a Rice Field, a Gold 
Mine.TheKaieteur Waterfalls, 
and a Map of South America. 
This WONDERFUL GIFT is 
ABSOLUTELY FREE of 
CHARGE to all who ask to see 
our Famous Pictorial Approvals, 
and enclose 2jd. for postage. 

BRIDGNORTH SHROPSHIRE 
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JACKO AND CO. ARE COLLARED BY THE LAUNDRYMAN 


THE NEW YEAR 

last the Old Year has its 
end; . 

Up, now, and greet a new-born 
friend. 

Let song and joy the infant hear; 

Draw close, join hands, the hour is 
near. 

Look forward now to better 
days; 

And so, in hope, your voices raise. 

New times a challenge to make 
to all; 

Gladly accept the clarion call. 

Since 1952 was horn. 

You’ve greeted many a happy 
morn. 

.Now, 'with your friends, make 
melody. 

E.xcelsior, One Nine Five Three. 



OTHER 

Jn the evening 
are 



WORLDS 
V'enus and Mars 
the south-west, and 
Jupiter is in the 
south. In the 
morning Saturn 
is in the south. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon at nine 
o’clock on 
January 1. 


Jacko and Baby, had ignored Mother's 
instructions to get washed. 

COSTLY 

'J'his made me laugh, I 'must con¬ 
fess. 

What animal's expensive? Guess! 
It’s not a pony, nor a horse— 

It is a guinea-pig, of course! 

Double Meanings 

The two missing words are 
similarly pronounced, but have 
different meanings. Can you find 
what they arc ' 

- is blocked,” the coal¬ 
man said, 

“I’ll-it on the ground. 

Perhaps you’ll have it seen to, 

By the next time I come round.” 

•looiis ‘3inii;y 


But their grimy joy ended with the For they did not like the idea of 
arrival of the laundry collector. being washed, starched, and ironed! 


m 

Thursday evening 

- BEDTIME CORNER— -- 

THE ANI5IALS’ NEW Billy lias his ups 


YEAR PARTY 

■ 'pitE animals held a party. 

On New Year’s Eve at the 
Zoo. 

They all wore masks and 
changed their coats. 

So no one knew who was who. 

The bears were spotted like 
leopards. 

The lions had the camels’ 
humps. 

While the. elephants, dressed as 
kangaroos. 

Made some simply astonishing 
jumps. 

The sea-lions looked fine in 
feathers, 

,The hippos were smart in 
stripes, 

.And two little mischievous 
monkeys. 

Had borrowed their keepers’ 
pipes. 

The tiger wore reindeer’s 
antlers. 

The gorilla had horns like a 
gnu. 

And everyone wore the happiest 
smile. 

On New Year’s Eve at the Zoo. 


Kind Old Sun 

“JJeigh, ho!” said the Sun 
with a mighty yawn. 

As he peeped one day at the 
cold, grey morn; 

“Heigh, ho! I see that it’s 
snowing today. 

And all the young children 
would like it to stay; 

I could very soon melt it, but I 
think that instead 

I’ll take a day off, and creep 
right back to bed.” 


and downs 

“ (^OME on, Billy,” said 
Mummie, “we shall have 
to hurry if we’re going to catch 
the train.” 

■' Billy stuck a nose on the 
snowman he was building and 
hastened in. The family were 
off to see Uncle Bill, who had 
just moved into a new house, 
and Billy was looking forward 
to seeing his cousin David. 

When they arrived at Uncle 
Bill’s station, they took a foot¬ 
path and found themselves at 
the foot of a very steep hill. 

“You can be sure Uncle Bill 
-lives right at the top,” ex¬ 
claimed Daddic. 

He did, too, and while 
Mummie and Daddie were re¬ 
covering their breath, Billy and 
David went out to play in the 
snow. 

“Let’s ride on my toboggan,” 
said David. “It’s quite safe 
here. This is a dead-end road, 
so vve never get any traffic.” 

Billy had a wonderful time 
whizzing down the hill, climb¬ 
ing up and whizzing down 
again, and he was very disap¬ 
pointed when it was time for 
- them to leave. 

They were carefully making 
their way down the hill when 
Daddie said: “1 like Uncle 
Bill’s house, but I’m jolly glad 
we don’t live at the top of a 
hill.” 

Billy looked at him in amaze¬ 
ment. “How can you say 
that?” he exclaimed indig¬ 
nantly. “The best thing about 
Uncle Bill’s house is that it is 
on top of a hill.” 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 
]\Jy first is in promises, never in 
vows; 

My secondjs in horses, but never in 
cows; 

My third’s found in sausages, also 
in mash; 

My fourth’s in collision, but never 
in crash; 

My fifth is in travel, but yet not in 
ride; 

My sixth is in prejudice, never in 
pride; 

My seventh is something we most 
of us like; 

My eighth is in bicycle (also in 
bike); , 

My ninth is in snowflakes but 
never in sun; 

My tenth is in doing and donkey 
and done; 

■My next is my last, and this letter 
is found , 

Where .wishes, intentions, ‘and 
kisses abound. 

My whole is a symbol of every new 
year; 

We hear them around us from far 
and from near; 

We hear deelarations most 
solemnly spoken. 

But oft, like the piecrust, they’re 
made to be broken. 

An.'!n'er nexf week 

His ex'ciise 

’’J}oN’T they teach you to salute 
in your company?” roared 
the colonel to a private who had 
just passed him in the street. 

“Yes, sir,” said the private. 
“Well, why did you not salute 
me?” 

“I did not want to attract atten¬ 
tion, sir. I’m out without a pass.” 


Eicgtr 


CHAIN QUIZ 0 


Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second, and so on. 

1. Cotton cloth named after a 
port in Madras, India, where it was 
first made and exported. 

2. Beautiful Italian lake near the 
Swiss Border; shaped like an in¬ 
verted Y; a town of the same name 
lies on its shores. 

3. Great French writer; has been 
called the creator and greatest 
master of modern comedy; born in 
Paris in 1622. 

4. French town about the size of 
York; it was once the capital of 
Brittany; manufactures include tex¬ 
tiles and agricultural machinery. 

Answer next week 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
FIELD-VOLES AND THEIR 
FOES. “I saw a huge mouse in 
the orchard,”.Ann stated. 

“Probably a young rat,” teased 
Don. 

“It was not a rat,” Ann insisted. 
“It had quite a short tail, and its 
nose was blunt, not sharp like a 
rat’s.” 

“It was a field-volc, or short¬ 
tailed field-mouse,” said Farmer 
Gray. “They are not such rogues 
as rats, but are great pests all the 
same, eating seeds of crops and 
tunnelling extensively just below 
the soil. Fortunately for us all, 
kestrels, owls, stoats, and weasels 
prey on voles.” 

Hidden places 

Mv first’s a special kind of stone, 
My next’s a stack of hay or 
grain. 

My whole’s a county town in Eire, 
Five bridges span the river there. 

Answer next week 


The Chif(Jren*s Newsfiafyer, January 3, 1953 

STRIKING PROBLEM 

Qne letter can be added to the 
beginning of each of the 
following words to make a five- 
letter word. _ The correct letters 
spell the name of a striking feature 
of winter! 

LATE, EVER, LIVE, HEAT, 
OAST, BOUT, EARN, ARCH. 

Answer next week 

Mist (missed) 

'J^HERE M’flj' an old farmer of 
Slough, 

Who sought, with his dog. a lost 
cow. 

There came a thick fog, 

Which enveloped the dog. 

And the farmer himself is lost now. 

Point to note 

“J SKY, young man, is this Grove 
Avenue?” said the old lady on 
a bus, poking the conductor with 
her umbrella. 

“No, ma’am, it's my ribs.” 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 The eagle. 

2 Mark Twain. 

3 Slanting. 

4 Revd. John Cotton. 

5 Young turkey. 

6 A mixed sport and athletic meeting. 

7 At the tip of South America. 

S Eire’s Parliament. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle.nic.rec Ch^i,^tnJ.^9 
What is it ? 

Honey 

From five ielirrs 
(Feast, fast, fat 
at, t 

Chain qnia. 

Cuba, liaeh, cham¬ 
eleon, onyx 
Something missin-. 

' Pudding 
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the word for Toffee 


'£{ct o/Xe '^'llo.UUtcne 

Maker! of Super-Kreem and Kreem}' Toffeei, the toffees with the‘’Kreemy'’te)<cu 

Vrofrei/ 










































































